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Foreign Aid: The Great Decision of the Sixties 


by Acting Secretary Bowles * 


Anyone who has studied the spectacular head- 
lines of the past few weeks knows that we Ameri- 
cans are standing at a crossroads in our relations 
throughout the world. Last week President 
Kennedy outlined the crisis we face in the fol- 
lowing words: ? 

The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of 
Communist voices in Asia and Latin America—these 
messages are all the same. The complacent, the self- 
indulgent, the soft societies are about to be swept away 
with the debris of history. Only the strong, only the 
industrious, only the courageous, only the visionary who 
determine the real nature of our struggle can possibly 
survive. 

In the same statement President Kennedy de- 
clared that we intend to profit from our lessons. 
This, he said, calls for a hard look at ourselves, 
our objectives, and the means by which we seek 
to fulfill them. 

In our years of experience with foreign affairs, 
I believe we have learned several basic truths. 
We know that military strength is imperative, 
and our Government is determined that our mili- 
tary capabilities shall become more effective and 
more versatile. However, we have also learned 
that military strength by itself is not enough. If 
guns and tanks are placed in the hands of people 
who do not have anything which they feel worth 
defending, such weapons are utterly futile. 

We also know the tremendous importance of 
economic and social growth in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. At the same time, we have 
learned that, unless this growth provides tangible 
benefits for the many as well as for the few, it 
will not produce an orderly or happy society. 


1 Address made before the Methodist National Con- 
vocation on Christian Social Concerns at Washington, D.C., 
on Apr. 26 (press release 262). 

* BULLETIN of May 8, 1961, p. 659. 
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The world struggle in which we are involved 
will not be won by guns or money alone. Indeed, 
in the long run, ideas and people are likely to 
represent the decisive element of power. 

Against this background, I want to speak with 
you today about one of the most fundamental 
elements of American foreign policy—our pro- 
gram for the development of physical and human 
resources in other lands. This has been popu- 
larly known as our “foreign aid” program. 

This program is not new. For approximately 
13 years it has developed in a piecemeal and 
somewhat haphazard fashion, as a response to 
special crises and changing circumstances. 

As we enter the decade of the 1960’s the Ameri- 
can people and the American Congress face a 
critical decision concerning the future of this 
vitally important effort. I believe that our 
decision will affect our national destiny and the 
destiny of other nations for generations to come. 

In our generation America has been confronted 
by three historic economic decisions. Twice we 
responded with boldness and imagination and 
thereby changed the course of history. The third 
challenge lies just ahead. The question before 
us now is whether or not we will meet this chal- 
lenge with the same vigor and realism which en- 
abled us to surmount similar obstacles in the past 
and to write stirring new chapters in the history 
of our country. 


Two Historic Challenges 


The first great challenge came in the winter of 
1941. Hitler’s Stukas and Panzer divisions had 
conquered virtually all of continental Western 
Europe. The Nazis were exploiting the human 
and industrial resources of this area to build a 
war machine with the capacity to dominate the 
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entire world. Britain was struggling for its very 
life, against odds which many people considered 
hopeless. 

It was at this point that President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt proposed the lend-lease 
program. 

Most people believed that these proposals faced 
inevitable defeat. The American people, they 
said, were indifferent to the fate of Britain and 
Europe. The United States was self-sufficient. 
Why should we be concerned about events abroad ? 
Others said that the United States economy with 
nearly 8 million unemployed could not afford 
the cost of helping the British. Still others con- 
tended that the British cause was already lost and 
that we would be pouring money down a rathole. 
But a great many Americans, including the Presi- 
dent, understood that America’s own freedom 
could not survive indefinitely with the European 
Continent under Nazi domination. 

Franklin Roosevelt took the case to the people, 
and the people responded. With an outpouring 
of public support the Congress approved the lend- 
lease program. Britain was saved and Western 
civilization was given a new chance. Four years 
later Nazi tyranny had been totally defeated. 

Our second great challenge occurred shortly 
after the end of World War II. Europe stood on 
the brink of collapse. Cities and factories had 
been bombed out of existence, mines were closed 
down, and many farms lay fallow. There was 
vast unemployment and runaway inflation. A 
large part of Eastern Europe had already been 
conquered by Soviet arms, and nearly 200 Soviet 
Army divisions stood on the borders of these 
countries. Throughout Western Europe Com- 
munist agents were taking full advantage of the 
economic distress to sow confusion and chaos and 
to pave the road for the seizure of absolute power. 

After having fought a costly and bloody war 
to avoid the domination of Europe by forces hos- 
tile to the United States, we faced a strong pos- 
sibility that a new tyranny might quickly result 
from chaotic political and economic forces. 

The American people, however, were concerned 
with problems nearer at hand. Taxes were high, 
our Government divided between a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress. We were 
in the midst of the greatest peacetime inflation in 
history. Every piece of machinery and can of 
food sent abroad added to our own inflation. 
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We had helped save Europe from the Nazis. 
Why couldn’t they handle their own problems and 
let us alone? Why should we make a second, and 
perhaps equally fruitless, attempt to save Europe? 

But once again America found leaders who 
understood the nature of the crisis and its impact 
upon America’s future. In the State Department 
we had Secretary Marshal! and Dean Acheson, 
men of great intelligence and responsibility. In 
Harry Truman we had a President who was pre- 
pared to exercise leadership under difficult politi- 
cal conditions. And there were also men of vision 
and toughness in the Congress, on both sides of the 
aisle. I refer to such individuals as Vandenberg 
of Michigan, Herter of Massachusetts, Russell of 
Georgia, and Fulbright of Arkansas. 

And so once again the American people re- 
sponded to direct, honest explanations. And a 
bold new program was devised to meet this new 
and unprecedented challenge. The Greek- 
Turkish aid program, the Marshall plan, and then 
NATO combined to halt the Communist aggres- 
sion against Greece, forestall the threat of ag- 
gression against Turkey, and lay the foundations 
for the economic recovery of Western Europe. 

It is noteworthy that, in the 13 years since the 
Marshall plan got under way, Western Europe 
has achieved a measure of political stability and 
economic prosperity unparalleled in its history. 
Since that time there have been no military hos- 
tilities anywhere in Europe nor have there been 
any Communist territorial gains anywhere on the 
European Continent. 


Economic Challenge for America in the 1960’s 


Today we face the third great economic chal- 
lenge of the past quarter century. This challenge 
involves the future of more than half of the 
world’s peoples, who live in non-Communist Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

These peoples are now engaged in the most 
gigantic revolution of history, a revolution even 
more fundamental and much more far-reaching 
than the Industrial Revolution in the West during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution was 
not created by the Communists or Socialists; it is 
a revolution that springs directly from the needs 
and aspirations of the people and has produced its 
own dynamics. Its basic objectives are increasing 
freedom, economic progress, and human dignity. 
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The mainspring of this world revolution was 
our own American Revolution. We were the first 
colonial nation that sought and won independence. 
We were the first to experiment with popular 
democracy and to undertake a system of universal 
education. 

Since 1945 more than 30 nations containing 
about 800 million people, formerly colonies, have 
gained independence. These new nations are 
now engaged in building the elementary institu- 
tions of nationhood. 

And yet the revolution of which I speak is far 
more than a revolution against colonial rule. It 
is a revolt by hundreds of millions of human 
beings against poverty, injustice, disease, ig- 
norance, and oppression. 

These conditions are not new. In many lands 
peoples have suffered for centuries. What is new 
is the knowledge that the technical means are now 
available to end this privation and suffering. 
What is new is a fierce determination to end them 
once and for all—to bring about new conditions 
of life which offer justice, progress, and oppor- 
tunity to all peoples. 

And the peoples involved in this revolution are 
in a great hurry. They will not agree to wait a 
little longer, to have patience, to permit events to 
take their natural course. The better life they 
need has been slow in coming. Now they want it 
right away. 

Yet the goals which the emerging peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America have set for 
themselves cannot be reached under conditions of 
freedom unless capital and technical assistance 
are provided from abroad. If this assistance is 
not forthcoming, there can be only one outcome: 
an effort to squeeze the necessary savings for de- 
velopment out of their already impoverished peo- 
ple by totalitarian methods. 


U.S. Objectives in Extending Aid 


This, then, is the global economic challenge 
confronting America in the 1960’s. 

Are we able and willing to help the lesser de- 
veloped nations achieve their economic goals 
under conditions of freedom? Or will our in- 
difference and ineptness leave them no alternative 
but to accept totalitarian shortcuts? 

As in 1941, during the lend-lease debate, and in 
1947 and 1948, during the debate on the Marshall 
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plan, we again hear the voices of the critics and 
the skeptics. Many Americans say that the fate 
of the lesser developed peoples is no concern of 
ours. Others say that the task is hopeless. Still 
more ask why the United States, which is itself 
suffering from depressed areas, unemployment, 
and other economic problems of its own, should 
concern itself about economic and social condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. 

These questions and criticisms require us to ask 
some tough-minded questions about the real pur- 
poses and methods of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. What for instance are we trying to 
achieve ? 

Is our purpose charity ? 

Concern for the welfare of others is a part of 
our Christian tradition. Long before our Gov- 
ernment instituted foreign aid programs, a great 
many individual Americans contributed from their 
own pockets to send missionaries, doctors, tech- 
nicians, and teachers to foreign lands. But gen- 
erosity is not the basic motive for foreign aid. 

Is our aim to create markets for American 
business ? 

Obviously foreign assistance is a stimulus to the 
American economy. It produces business and 
jobs and permits other peoples to build thriving 
economies which offer long-term advantages to 
our own economic life. 

Nevertheless, we are not giving this assistance 
primarily for the purpose of underpinning 
American prosperity. Nor are we trying to buy 
allies or friends or to purchase votes in the 
United Nations. Such things are not for sale. 
Nor are we simply reacting to the economic pres- 
sures of the world Communist movement. The 
Communist nations have undertaken a substantial 
economic program of their own, designed to pene- 
trate and subvert free nations. Although this 
challenge must be met our own long-range pur- 
poses are more positive and more fundamental. 

What then is the reason for large-scale Amer- 
ican overseas economic assistance committed over 
a period of years? 

It is no secret that we are engaged in a titanic 
world struggle unparalleled in history. The 
Communist system now embraces approximately 
one-third of the human race. It has vast human 
and material resources. Its science and industry 
are galloping forward. The Communist leaders 
have openly proclaimed their determination that 
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the Communist system shall eventually embrace 
the entire planet. They have spoken of this de- 
velopment as “inevitable” and have been devoting 
a great deal of effort to pushing the “inevitable” 
along. 

We cannot be sure whether the Communist 
leaders will resort to war to achieve their am- 
bitions. Although we hope they will not, we must 
be aware that they are prepared to use all avail- 
able weapons to achieve their purpose—political, 
diplomatic, economic, technical, scientific, psycho- 
logical, and cultural. They are engaged in what 
may be truly described as a “total” offensive 
against all those who refuse to accept their views 
and authority. 


Dealing With the Challenge 


How can the United States most effectively deal 
with this challenge? 

One way would be to resist Communist pres- 
sures on a piecemeal basis—to engage in a sort 
of fly-swatting technique. We could offer most of 
our assistance to those countries which have the 
noisiest Communist minorities and give only 
limited aid to those countries which lack them. 

Such an approach tends to convert local com- 
munism into a sort of “natural resource.” A 
country would receive assistance not on a basis of 
its needs but on the basis of the degree and im- 
mediacy of the Communist danger. 

Furthermore, such an approach puts us in an 
eternally defensive position. It means that we 
must forever react to Communist initiative with- 
out a constructive program of our own. This has 
happened too often in the past years, as American 
aid has been directed toward one crisis after 
another. 

Our other alternative is to use American skills 
and resources to help build a world partnership in 
which all nations interested in freedom, security, 
and progress can cooperate. 

Most of the peoples of the world share the same 
fundamental wants and needs. They seek free- 
dom to think and to express themselves. They 
want adequate food, clothing, and shelter. They 
want dignity as human beings. They want an 
opportunity for religious expression and spiritual 
growth. They want education for themselves and 
their children. 

These values are common to all free cultures. 
Indeed the principles contained in the Sermon on 
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the Mount are common to all the world’s great 
religions. These principles, which are also em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence and 
our Bill of Rights, reflect the aspirations of human 
beings in all parts of the world. 

These foundations for a world partnership of 

non-Communist nations already exist in terms of 
common values. It is our task to build on these 
foundations by common effort. We must use our 
resources boldly and imaginatively to create a new 
non-Communist world society that cffers all its 
members security, opportunity, and human prog- 
ress. 
Let us make it clear that our assistance pro- 
grams are not designed to check or divert the 
world revolution which I have described. This 
revolution could not be stopped even if we wished 
to do so. And we have no such desire. Our pur- 
pose is to help this revolution achieve its true goals 
because we know that such a development will 
contribute to our own security and well-being. 

The real basis of the world revolution is not 
Marxism but our own American Revolution, with 
its promise for national freedom and personal 
dignity. 

The Communists are bending every effort to 
capture control of national revolutions and to 
pervert them into the paths of tyranny. They 
see each new independent nation struggling 
with the problems of social organization, 
education, and economic development as a glow- 
ing opportunity for Communist penetration and 
domination. Unless the new nations are given 
help in forming the institutions and skills basic to 
modern society, some will collapse into disorder, as 
happened in the Congo. In other countries where 
social justice is too long denied, violent revolutions 
will lead to new and more brutal forms of tyranny. 
This happened in Cuba, on our very doorstep. 

The dangers are obvious. The United States 
cannot long survive as an isolated island in a 
hostile world. Yet the opportunities are equally 
obvious. We have the material means, with a 
minimum sacrifice on our part, to help the merging 
peoples to build nations which can endure and 
grow in the manner of their own choosing. We 
have the opportunity to help build a world society 
composed of many cultures and civilizations, 
bound together by a fundamental faith in free- 
dom and human dignity. 

What I have said provides the background and 
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purpose of the foreign assistance program which 
President Kennedy has submitted to the 
Congress.® 

Concern for the welfare of underprivileged 
people should become a central premise of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. This is not merely a continu- 
ation of previous aid programs. We have taken 
a fundamental new look at our policies of assist- 
ance and have developed new concepts and 
methods. 


New Elements in Foreign Aid Program 


Let us examine briefly some of the basic new 
elements in the President’s proposals. 

In the first place the new program embodies a 
new concept of the nature of the needs of the 
emerging countries. It is not enough to build 
bridges and factories and roads. Free societies 
must be built “from the ground up,” with first 
emphasis upon development of human resources. 
We need to help new nations to build their political 
and social institutions, to develop skills in govern- 
ment and administration, to achieve minimal re- 
quirements in education, and to acquire the basic 
skills of industry, agriculture, and business. 

The new program recognizes that the most im- 
portant resources in any country are not its farm 
lands, its factories, its mines, or its water re- 
sources—but its people. A substantially increased 
emphasis will be given to the development of 
these human resources. 

The new program also recognizes that economic 
and human development is not a short-term, over- 
night affair. It requires long-range planning, 
both by the country providing the assistance and 
by the country using the assistance. 

The program also aims at the elimination of the 
stopgap, hold-the-line types of aid, which simply 
keep a country’s head above water. We seek 
instead to inaugurate real programs of develop- 
ment which ultimately yield a self-sustaining rate 
of growth and eventual freedom from the neces- 
sity of outside aid. 

Next, the new program recognizes that our 
assistance cannot be truly effective without inten- 
Sive cooperation and effort on the part of the 
receiving countries, particularly with respect to 
internal reforms. We have no intention of attach- 
ing political strings to our aid, of requiring other 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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countries to support U.S. policies and views as a 
condition to receiving aid. At the same time we 
must insist that they undertake the internal eco- 
nomic and social measures which are necessary to 
make the aid effective. There is little value, for 
example, in building a dam or a bridge to aid the 
economy of a new nation unless the result is 
meaningful not only to a handful of privileged 
people but to the general population. 

Modern technical knowledge is already widen- 
ing the highly explosive gap between the rich and 
the poor. An aid program which further widens 
this gap defeats its own purpose. An irrigation 
program which brings into cultivation millions of 
acres of new land may contribute nothing conse- 
quentia] to political and social stability if the prof- 
its go to a small group of landlords and the mass 
of individual farmers receive no advantage for 
themselves. 

We have seen that economic progress alone can- 
not make for orderly political growth. If-the hu- 
man factors have been ignored, increases in output 
may indeed increase the likelihood of the bloody 
political explosion which we are most anxious to 
avoid. 

This central principle requires constant reem- 
phasis: Peaceful, orderly growth in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is possible only through the 
boosting of production, achieved simultaneously 
with the creation of the sense of belonging which 
results from individual participation in construc- 
tive community efforts and leading to the sense of 
justice which comes only when the people know 
that the fruits of added production are being 
fairly distributed. 

Another important element of the new pro- 
gram is to combine various agencies and activities 
into a single agency. The purpose here is not only 
to prevent duplication and waste but also to per- 
mit sensible planning for the needs of a whole 
country or nation, rather than planning limited 
to particular projects. 

If we wish to develop the economic and social 
structure of the country, it is essential to consider 
the country as a unit and not to support particular 
agricultural, mineral, or industrial projects with- 
out reference to the nation’s total needs. There 
must be a rational relationship among projects 
and a carefully devised system of priorities. It is 
true that almost any developmental project can 
benefit the receiving country to some extent. But 
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often the benefit is minimal if it is not carefully 
related to the total needs of the country. A good 
road is usually valuable, but we must always ask 
in a particular country whether a road is the first 
thing needed. 

A final important element of the new program is 
our effort to obtain the cooperation of other in- 
dustrialized nations to carry forward a world- 
wide development program. The task is not one 
for the United States alone, however great our 
own responsibility may be. Many of the countries 
of Western Europe have obtained a substantial 
measure of prosperity, and we must look to them 
to carry an increasing share of the burden of eco- 
nomic and technical development. 

The partnership we seek must truly be a world 
partnership, not a relationship between the United 
States and the lesser developed nations but rather 
a relationship between all of the industrial na- 
tions and those who have need of their skills and 
resources. 

It is significant that several nations of Western 
Europe are already providing substantial amounts 
of technical and developmental assistance to Asia 
and Africa. We have high hopes that they will 
provide considerably more in the years ahead. It 
is also significant that these countries were among 
the beneficiaries of the Marshall plan—our first 
major aid program—and that the success of this 
program has made it possible for them to con- 
tribute to the worldwide needs now confronting 
us. 

One of the most important features of the new 
program, which is related to all of the elements 
I have described, is the proposal for long-term 
borrowing authority. It should be recognized 
that this concept is not new. There are 22 existing 
lending programs which have such authority un- 
der Federal law. These include such established 
and tested programs as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Federal deposit insur- 
ance program. 

This borrowing authority is necessary for a 
truly effective program of developmental assist- 
ance. It provides the only means by which we 
can engage in successful long-range planning, 
which is made difficult if not impossible under the 
uncertainties of year-to-year funding. It pro- 
vides a powerful incentive to induce other coun- 
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tries to undertake the necessary steps toward 
internal reform and social justice. If we are un- 
able to make long-range commitments toward ma- 
jor economic and social improvements, many 
governments will feel that significant measures 
toward internal reform are politically infeasible. 
It will tend toward the most effective use of each 
aid dollar by reducing the temptation of aid ad- 
ministrators to rush ahead to spend funds during 
the year for which they have been appropriated, 
although with added time more careful study 
could be given. Finally, this borrowing author- 
ity is necessary if we are to induce other indus- 
trialized nations to carry their fair share of the 
total burden of developmental assistance. 


The Great Decision of the 1960’s 

The program which President Kennedy has pro- 
posed is a vital step forward toward meeting the 
crisis which exists in more than half of the world 
today. However, I do not want to imply that it 
represents a final answer to the problems I have 
described. The great decision of the 1960’s is not 
a decision which will be made in a single year or 
by a single piece of legislation. There will be fu- 
ture years and future legislation in which our 
present programs must be reexamined. 

The amounts of money authorized, the form of 
administration, the priorities as to utilization—all 
these things are tremendously important. But 
most important of all is the need to demonstrate 
our determination to see that our developmental 
programs are adequate for the job that history 
has thrust upon us in the changing circumstances 
of this tumultuous world. They must be sufficient 
in size and concept to furnish the building blocks 
for free-world security. 

So again we have arrived at a crossroads. 

In 1941 our national leaders realized that Amer- 
ica itself would be gravely threatened if Britain 
fell, and in spite of the forebodings of the pessi- 
mists who told us that the public would never 
understand, we acted boldly and effectively. In 
1947 and 1948 our leaders again saw that the col- 
lapse and conquest of Western Europe could 
eventually mean our own destruction, and again 
we put politics aside to join hands and do what 
was required of us. 

It is important today that we have the same 
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clear vision as we stand on the threshold of a third 
great decision. 

Again there will be many who will warn us that 
the American people are not ready for action. 
They will insist that the purposes and operations 
of economic assistance are not widely understood. 
They will point to our own recent economic slow- 
down and declare that the American people can- 
not afford to consider the needs of others. 

Those who hold this view, like those who held 
similar views in the past, are selling America 
short. They underestimate the capacity of the 
present leadership under President Kennedy. 
They also underestimate the wisdom of our lead- 
ers in the Congress and the basic good sense of the 
American people. 

The fate of America is intimately and inextri- 
cably bound up with the fate of the billion and a 
half people living in the lesser developed areas of 
the world. Our survival no longer depends upon 
guns and tanks and bombsalone. It depends upon 
events in far-off lands whose names come strangely 
to our ears. It depends upon the income of the 
rice growers in southeast Asia, upon the sense of 
dignity and worth of a citizen of the Congo, and 
upon the security and courage of a man in West 
Berlin. The struggle for human freedom cannot 
be compartmentalized. 

And let us remember that we not only have a 
great obligation to ourselves—and to others—but 
also an enormous opportunity. We are standing 
at one of the momentous watersheds of history, 
where the currents of human affairs divide and 
run their course for great distances. 

With enough vision and courage we can not 
only win the immediate struggle to preserve free 
civilization but we can help mankind to win the 
older struggle to master his physical environ- 
ment—to eliminate hunger, disease, ignorance, 
and misery. In this connection let us remember 
the words of Arnold Toynbee: 

“Our age will be well remembered not for its 
horrifying crimes or its astonishing inventions but 
because it is the first generation since the dawn of 
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History in which mankind dared to believe it 
practical to make the benefits of civilization avail- 
able to the whole human race.” 


President Sends Message of Support 
and Friendship to General de Gaulle 


Following is an exchange of messages between 
President Kennedy and Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
President of the French Republic. 


White House press release dated April 24 
President Kennedy to General de Gaulle 
Aprin 23, 1961 

Dear GENERAL DE Gavtze: In this grave hour 
for France, I want you to know of my continuing 
friendship and support as well as that of the 
American people. Your personal achievements 
in bringing the resurgence of France as a great 
champion of freedom have won the esteem of all 
those who cherish liberty. The course you have 
chosen to settle the tragic problem of Algeria 
cannot but meet the approval of those who believe 
in the principles of democracy and who seek a 
durable understanding among nations of the 
world. With warm personal wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


General de Gaulle to President Kennedy 
Aprit 24, 1961 

Dear Mr. Present: I was deeply touched by 
the message which you sent me and I thank you 
very sincerely for the sentiments which you ex- 
pressed to me in your name and in the name of 
the American people. 

Be assured, dear Mr. President, of my pro- 
foundly cordial sentiments. 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 
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U.S. Welcomes British-Soviet Proposals on Laos 


On April 24 the British and Soviet Ambas- 
sadors, as representatives of the cochairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina, called on 
Secretary Rusk to present documents concerning 
Laos. These included a copy of the cochairmen’s 
call for a cease-fire, a copy of their letter to Prime 
Minister Nehru of India requesting the recall of 
the International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Laos to verify the cease-fire, and 
an invitation to Mr. Rusk to attend a 14-nation 
conference on Laos to convene at Geneva on 
May 12. Following is a Department statement of 
April 25, together with texts of the three docu- 
ments. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF APRIL 25! 


The United States welcomes this development 
which we hope will bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment in Laos. As the United States has made 
clear in the past, the first essential step is that a 
cease-fire be put into effect prior to the convening 
of the conference. The United States will, there- 
fore, observe the situation on the ground in Laos 
very closely. With respect to the International 
Control Commission, it is the understanding of 
the United States that the role of the Commission 
will be limited to verifying the cease-fire. The 
United States hopes that the Commission will be 
able to proceed to Laos as soon as feasible. 
Should a verified cease-fire be brought about, the 


*Read to news correspondents by Lincoln White, 
Director of the Office of News. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 543. 

*For text of the agreement on the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Laos, see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents, vol. I, Department of State publication 
6446, p. 775. 
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United States hopes to see emerge from the con- 
ference the peaceful, united, and unalined Laos of 
which President Kennedy spoke on March 23.? 
For its part, the United States will do its full 
share in reaching this objective. 


TEXTS OF U.K.-U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS ON LAOS 


Message From the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China on the Cease-Fire in Laos 


The co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China, represented by the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, are following with great con- 
cern the situation which has developed in Laos. 

2. They proceed from the fact that if this situation is 
not changed the position in Laos may become a serious 
threat to peace and security in South-East Asia. They 
note at the same time that real conditions exist for 
normalizing the situation in Laos in accordance with the 
national interests of the Laotian people, on the basis 
of the Geneva Agreements of 1954." The co-Chairmen 
have in view the understanding already reached that 
an International Conference to settle the Laotian prob- 
lem is to be called in Geneva on the 12th of May this 
year. 

3. The co-Chairmen call on all Military Authorities, par- 
ties and organizations in Laos to cease fire before the 
convening of the International Conference on Laos, and 
they call on appropriate representatives to enter into 
negotiations for concluding an agreement on questions 
connected with the cease-fire. 

4. The co-Chairmen call on the people of Laos to co- 
operate with the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Laos and to render it assistance, 
when it arrives in the country on their instructions, in 
exercising supervision and control over the cease-fire. 


HoME 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A. GromyYKo 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 
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Message From: the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China to the Government of 
India on Convening the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Laos 


The co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China, represented by the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, are following with great con- 
cern the situation which has developed in Laos. 

2. They note that real conditions exist for normalizing 
the situation in Laos in accordance with the national 
interests of the Laotian people on the basis of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954. They have in view the understand- 
ing already reached that an International Conference for 
settling the Laotian problem is to be called in Geneva on 
the 12th of May this year. 

8. The co-Chairmen have addressed to all military au- 
thorities, parties and organizations in Laos a call for a 
cease-fire and for the carrying out by appropriate repre- 
sentatives of negotiations for concluding an agreement 
on questions connected with the cease-fire. 

4. The co-Chairmen propose to the Government of India 
that it should convene in Delhi the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and Control in Laos. They have 
in view that the Commission will discuss the question of 
the tasks and functions which should be allotted to it 
after the cease-fire in Laos, and will present an appro- 
priate report to the co-Chairmen who will consider the 
Commission’s report and give it directions on going to 
Laos to carry out the work of controlling the cease-fire. 

5. The co-Chairmen in their message on the cease-fire 
in Laos called upon the population of Laos to co-operate 
with the International Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Laos, when it arrives in the country of their 
instructions, and to render it assistance in exercising 
supervision and control over the cease-fire. 

6. The co-Chairmen are sending a copy of this message 
to the other two members of the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Laos—the Governments of 
the Polish People’s Republic and of Canada. 


HoME 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


A. GRoMYKO 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


Message From the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China to the Countries 
Participating in the International Conference for 
the Settlement of the Laot:an Question 


The co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China, represented by the Governments of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, have examined the situation 
which has developed in Laos and taken note that at 
present there exist real conditions for the normalization 
of the situation in that country. They have in view that 
the Governments of Burma, Cambodia, Canada, The 
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Chinese People’s Republic, The Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam, France, India, Laos, The Polish People’s 
Republic, The Republic of Viet Nam, Thailand, The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, The United Kingdom, and 
The United States of America, have expressed agreement 
to participate in an International Conference, which would 
have the character of the Geneva Conference of 1954 
with the broader membership proposed by the Head of 
State of Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, for the 
settlement of the Laotian problem. 

2. The co-Chairmen have addressed to all military au- 
thorities, parties and organizations in Laos a call for a 
cease-fire and for the carrying out by appropriate repre- 
sentatives of negotiations for concluding an agreement on 
questions connected with the cease-fire and have also sent 
to the Government of India a message with a request to 
convene in Delhi the International Commission for super- 
vision and control in Laos. 

3. The co-Chairmen expressed the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of The United States of America will send its 
delegation to the International Conference on the Laotian 
question, which will be held in Geneva and will begin its 
work on the 12th of May this year. They have in view 
that the participating countries will be represented at the 
Conference by Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


HoME 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A. GRromMyKo 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


Secretary Rusk and Korean Foreign 
Minister Meet To Exchange Views 


Joint Statement 
Press release 259 dated April 25 

Foreign Minister Yil Hyung Chyung, Republic 
of Korea, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
United States of America, met in Washington to- 
day [April 25] and, in a most cordial and friendly 
atmosphere, exchanged views frankly on problems 
of common interest. 

Secretary Rusk expressed his Government’s 
continued support for the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, the only lawful 
government in Korea, to achieve unification of 
Korea in accordance with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and resolutions. Partic- 
ular reference was made to the resolution recently 
adopted by the Political Committee of the United 
Nations which provided that the north Korean 
regime could not participate in the deliberation 
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on Korea unless it first unequivocally accepted the 
competence and authority of the United Nations.* 
It was agreed by Foreign Minister Chyung and 
Secretary Rusk that the north Korean response 
failed in all respects to meet these conditions. In- 
deed, the north Korean regime once more re- 
iterated its defiance of the competence and au- 
thority of the United Nations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they agreed, no useful purpose could 
be served by the presence of representatives of 
northern Korea until the conditions set forth by 
the United Nations Political Committee have been 
met. 

Minister Chyung expressed the deep gratitude 
of the Korean Government and people for the 
economic and military assistance given by the 
United States. Minister Chyung also requested 
Secretary Rusk to continue to give full coopera- 
tion and assistance to the Korean Government in 
achieving economic stabilization and _ self- 
sufficiency by providing long-range and compre- 
hensive aid. Secretary Rusk stated that the record 
of United States economic cooperation and as- 
sistance for the Republic of Korea amply demon- 
strates United States interest in Korean economic 
development and willingness to cooperate with the 
Korean Government in this connection. At the 
same time, the Secretary welcomed the Foreign 
Minister’s statements with respect to increased 
emphasis in the Republic of Korea on long-range 
economic development. 

They agreed that the Governments of the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States will make 
every effort, through negotiations, for timely con- 
clusion of a status-of-forces agreement. 

They reviewed, in particular, the current situa- 
tion in the Far East, and agreed to consult with 
each other with respect to the peace and security 
of that area. 

They also exchanged views on the various issues 
now outstanding between Korea and Japan. They 
recognized that the early normalization of the 
relations between Korea and Japan was in the 
interest of the two countries concerned and in the 
interest of the peace and security of that part of 
Asia. 

They also discussed the forthcoming visit to 
the United States this summer by Prime Minister 
Dr. John M. Chang. 


* See p. 736. 
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U.S. and Indonesian Presidents 
Meet for Informal Talks 


President Sukarno of the Republic of Indonesia 
made an informal visit to Washington, D.C., 
April 24-25, at the invitation of President 
Kennedy. Following is an exchange of greetings 
between the Presidents on Dr. Sukarno’s arrival 
at Andrews Air Force Base, the teat of a joint 
communique issued at the close of their talks, and 
a list of the principal members of Dr. Sukarno’s 


party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated April 24 
President Kennedy 

I want to take this opportunity to welcome the 
President of the Republic of Indonesia. His 
country has always held the imagination of the 
people of the United States. Near to my own city 
of Boston—the town of Salem—its seal is a ship, 
and the words are “To the farthest island of the 
Indies.” From the beginning of our country, 
from the first voyage of Columbus, which was 
intended to reach his country, down through the 
18th century and the 19th century, his country has 
attracted the youngest and the bravest of our 
countrymen who have sailed to those islands. 

We have, however, an even greater interest in 
his country today, and it is a source of satisfac- 
tion to me that the United States played, I think, 
a useful and helpful role in the early days when 
his country was first becoming established. 

We wish that the relations between his country 
and the United States should be intimate and 
close. We seek for our country what he seeks for 
his country—a better life for his people, a life of 
independence, a life of security. 

I am particularly glad also to welcome him here 
because he is in a very real sense the father of his 
country. Throughout his life he has devoted 
himself to the independence of his country. He 
occupies the unique role in the life of his country 
and his people that was occupied by the early 
founders of this country. And, therefore, in 
welcoming him once again to the shores of the 
United States, we welcome a distinguished na- 
tional leader, father of his country, and a leader 
in the world. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is a great honor 
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for me to welcome you here to the United States 
and to tell you that the people of this country are 
happy to have you here again. 


President Sukarno 

Mr. President, I am happy to be on American 
soil again for the fifth time. I think America is 
the only country in the world which 1 have visited 
so often, of course for certain reasons. 

When I came here the first time in 1956, in my 
speech I said that I have come to see for myself 
the center of an idea. And 2 years ago in Los 
Angeles I said this time I come to the United 
States to see for myself one of the centers of 
action. 

The United States occupies a very distinguished 
part, a very distinguished place, in the hearts of 
the Indonesian people. And really I am very 
grateful to the President of the United States, 
President Kennedy, that he has invited me to call 
on Washington to see him, to have talks with him. 

President Kennedy called me 2 minutes ago the 
father of the Indonesian nation, and it is to my 
I am not the father of the 
Indonesian nation. I am just a small mouthpiece 
of the Indonesian nation. I express the aspira- 
tions, the longings, the wishes of the Indonesian 
nation. I am not the father of the Indonesian 
nation. Without my nation I am _ nothing. 
Without my nation I am just the man next door. 
But, yes, I have, together with my nation, 
struggled for freedom, and I am now working 
hard, together with my nation, for the establish- 
ment of a just and prosperous society in Indo- 
nesia, and for peace in the world, for cooperation 
amongst nations in the world. 

And it is my vivid hope that America and 
Indonesia shall always be close friends. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for the invitation to 
come, and my best wishes for you, for the pros- 
perity of the American nation. 


opinion not true. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated April 25 


President Kennedy and President Sukarno com- 
pleted today in Washington a series of discussions 
on a wide range of matters of mutual interest. 
First Deputy First Minister of Indonesia, Johan- 
nes Leimena; the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk; 
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Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio; the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, John M, Steeves; the United States Am- 
bassador to Indonesia, Howard P. Jones; and In- 
donesian Ambassador to the United States, Zairin 
Zain, participated in the discussions. 

The two Presidents welcomed this opportunity 
to renew their friendship and to reaffirm the spirit 
of cooperation and confidence which has charac- 
terized the relations between their two countries. 

The two Presidents discussed the recent emer- 
gence of the new nations in Asia and Africa, Both 
Presidents welcomed the newly found freedom of 
these countries and agreed that their genuine as- 
pirations can best be fulfilled through mutual co- 
operation both within and without the United 
Nations. Both Presidents recognize that these 
new countries must be alert to any attempts to 
subvert their cherished freedom by means of im- 
perialism in all its manifestations. 

President Kennedy stated that the Indonesian 
Eight-Year Development Plan provides further 
opportunity for the two nations to work together. 
He offered to provide the services of a top-level 
economic team to consult with their Indonesian 
counterparts regarding the best way in which the 
United States might assist in achieving the goals 
of this plan. 

Both Presidents expressed gratification at the 
high degree of cooperation between their countries 
and noted, in illustration, the successful visit to 
Indonesia of the hospital ship, the SS Hope, 
sponsored by the People-to-People Health 
Foundation. 

Both Presidents recognize that the disarmament 
problem must be considered in relation to the gen- 
eral world situation. Both men agreed that the 
successful conclusion of a treaty ending nuclear 
tests, while not in itself a solution to the problem 
of disarmament, would be a first and most sig- 
nificant step. 

Both Presidents strongly and unreservedly sup- 
port the goal of a neutral and independent Laos. 

Both Presidents expressed pleasure that Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s travel schedule had provided an 
opportunity for them to meet for this informal 
and worthwhile exchange of views. 


MEMBERS OF PARTY 


The Department of State announced on April 
21 (press release 246) that the following were the 
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principal members of President Sukarno’s party 
during his visit to Washington: 


Dr. J. Leimena, First Deputy First Minister 

Dr. Subandrio, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Second 
Deputy First Minister 

Dr. Zairin Zain, Ambassador of the Republic of Indonesia 

Notohamiprodjo, Minister of Finance 

Major General Suprajogi, Minister of Production 

Professor Dr. Prijono, Minister of Education 

Gunaway, Attorney General 

Brigadier General Dr. Suharto, Minister of Small Indus- 
tries 

Moersalin Daeng Mamangung, Representative of the Navy 


and Representative of the Mutual Help Parliament 

Mohamed Ichsan, Minister of State 

Henk Ngantung, Deputy Governor of Djakarta, Member 
of the Supreme Advisory Council 

A. M. Dasaad, Member of the Supreme Advisory Council 

Colonel Sudirgo, Representative of the Army, Director of 
the Military Police Corps, Member of the Body for Su- 
pervising the Activities of Government Agencies 

Lieutenant Colonel Sudomo, Representative of the Air 
Force, Member of the Provisional People’s Congress 

Soehardjo Hardjowardojo, Head of the President’s House- 
hold 

Mohammed Choesin, Head of Protocol Bureau of the De 
partment of Foreign Affairs 

Colonel Kretarto, Military Secretary to the President 


The Atlantic Community and the New Nations 


by Under Secretary Ball* 


You came to Washington this year too late for 
the splendid burst of cherry blossoms, but you 
did not come too late to get a sense of life in 
this troubled, yet resolute, capital of the New 
Frontier. 

For April, if it has not lived up to Mr. Eliot’s 
refrain as the cruelest month—and I’m not sure 
that it hasn’t—has served up some of her chilliest 
blasts on the international front. Even the open- 
ing of the baseball season got lost in the news 
from once faraway places—Laos, Viet-Nam, West 
New Guinea, Algeria. And no list of disturbing 
headlines, arriving now almost daily like the 
messengers of catastrophe in the old Greek drama, 
is complete without mention of Cuba. 

Nor can we ignore the wingless passage during 
a recent cold clear night of a modern Icarus with 
the euphonious name of Yuri Alekseyevitch 
Gagarin. What a strange comment it is on the 
distribution of resources within the Soviet econ- 
omy—a major in the Russian Air Force rocketing 
around the planet at 18,000 miles an hour—to 
earn a four-room apartment in Moscow! 

We know, if there had ever been any doubts, 





1 Address made before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 27 (press 
release 266). 
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that life in the 1960’s is not going to be dull. Nor 
will this new decade be a happy one for the soft, 
the fainthearted, for those who lack vision. We 
simply cannot ignore the smell of yeasty change 
in the air and the cracking of the crust of the 
old cakes of custom. If we are to live and pros- 
per, if in fact we are even to survive in the tur- 
bulent new world, we must understand these 
revolutionary forces and, where possible, guide 
them. 

I find it hard, therefore, to understand the neo- 
conservatism which seems to be the current fad. 
If we spend too much time in useless pining for 
a world that never was, we shall be engulfed by 
the relentless tides of a world in becoming. 

One does not, after all, get to understand earth- 
quakes by passing resolutions against volcanoes. 
These riptides of revolt surging around our planet 
today have been released by a massive, seismic, 
social convulsion—the crumbling of old systems 
and the creation, often in violence and blood, of 
new systems, 

And this has occurred in a world made difficult 
and hazardous by the existence of a dynamic, 
expansive Communist power founded upon the 
negation of the values in which we believe—a 
communism which has achieved a mastery of the 
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new Faustian forces of science and technology 
that are the cumulative fruit of a millennium of 
scientific inquiry. 

The existence of Communist power makes in- 
trinsically complex problems more complex and 
injects a pervasive element of danger, but it is 
not the proximate cause of the changes that are 
taking place so rapidly. This is an age of revolu- 
tion; it would have been an age of revolt if Lenin 
had never crossed Germany in a sealed train— 
even if today a Russian Social Democrat sat in 
Moscow and humanist mandarins ruled in 
Peiping. 

But if communism did not create the revolu- 
tionary forces in the world, it does continue to 
exploit them and to exploit those fundamental 
conditions which have produced these revolution- 
ary forces. 

The first of these conditions, of course, has re- 
sulted from the weakening and crumbling of old 
power systems, the colonia] structures that were 
critically undermined by two major wars. 

The second springs from the new technology. 
Mankind is launched on a second industrial rev- 
olution that promises to be much more rapid and 
world-encompassing than that first Industrial 
Revolution which began in the black hills of 
Lancashire in the 18th century, when the power 
of steam was brought together with coal and iron 
ore. 

The third arises from what the population 
pundits call demography. The world which most 
of us have regarded (in a rather parochial and 
egocentric way) as forming the primary concern 
of civilized man—the Western World of the 
Renaissance—is no longer the undisputed center 
of power. 


Population Trends 


Some of you may have noted 3 weeks ago, in a 
routine United Nations report, the startling fact 
that sometime during this calendar year 1961 the 
three-billionth human being will be born into the 
world. The odds are long that this child will not 
be born into any of the some dozen Western coun- 
tries which have a high standard of living. It is 
most likely that he will be born into some strug- 
gling country desperately unable at present to 
feed, clothe, educate him, or find for him a place at 
the workbench. He will be born, so to speak, with 
a begging-bow] in his hand. 
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Something like 200 babies are being born every 
minute, and if I talk to you tonight for one-half 
hour those 30 minutes will see the coming into 
this world of 6,000 new human beings. (Can one 
think of a better reason for short speeches ?) 

Only 8 of the 200 human beings born this min- 
ute will be citizens of the United States. One will 
be a Canadian, two will be British, two German, 
three Japanese. Ten will be citizens of the Soviet 
Union; seventeen of some Latin American coun- 
try. But now we come to large figures. Thirty- 
four will be citizens of India, and more than fifty, 
or one in every four, are, right now, being born 
on the mainland of China. 

The trend and direction of these figures is ob- 
vious. The areas of most rapid population growth 
are Asia and Latin America. Latin America 
passed the U.S.A. in 1950. If present curves are 
extrapolated, in the year 2000 there will be about 
350 million U.S. Americans, 600 million Latin 
Americans—almost double. In 1900, Ja belle 
époque, there was one European for every two 
Asians. By the end of this century there will be 
less than one European for every five Asians. 

Happily enough, in spite of this fantastic pop- 
ulation explosion, we have not yet heard the hun- 
gry cry for more living space—lebensraum—so 
strident in the 1930’s. Mankind today seems to be 
putting greater hope in science and technology as 
the best way to master the population problem. 

The factors I have just singled out are all, of 
course, interrelated. Technology, the ironic boon 
of modern medicine, by reducing death rates is 
bringing about a staggering population increase. 
The shattering of old systems is releasing the pent- 
up energies of the peoples awakening from cen- 
turies of stagnation. The existence of an aggres- 
sive Communist power center has given the emerg- 
ing peoples an illusion that they have a free choice 
of relying upon the assistance of either the West- 
ern World or Moscow, and that there is little 
difference between them. When Communists 
speak of the brotherhood of man, it is Cain step- 
ping up to plan the future for Abel. 

We Americans face, therefore, a world in which 
we are a meager minority and a world that some- 
times appears to be hostile and often impatient 
with us, given to striking attitudes something less 
than chummy. But we cannot just dismiss it as a 
world we never made. 

In this world of 3 billion souls, let us make a 
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rough, horseback estimate of how the population 
is distributed around the planet: 

One billion are behind the Iron Curtain, a world 
stretching from the Brandenburg Gate to the Yel- 
low Sea and locked in the jaws of communism— 
the U.S.S.R., Red China, and the 100 million cap- 
tive peoples of Eastern Europe. 

There are 2 billion people in the non-Communist 
world, and all of them in this sense are free na- 
tions. Some of them have proclaimed themselves 
“neutral” in the cold war. This is a neutrality 
we in the United States respect, although worth 
noting in passing is the recent statement of Nikita 
Khrushchev—“While there can be neutral nations, 
there can be no neutral men.” 

The real distinction among these many free na- 
tions is not any dividing line on a political map. 
It is the division between some dozen or more 
nations with advanced industrial economies— 
mostly lying to the north of the Tropic of Can- 
cer—and some four score with primitive or only 
recently developing economies, most of which lie 
to the south. Twice as many people live in the 
economically less advanced as in the more ad- 
vanced nations. 

I am convinced that every American who fol- 
lows world events with some care, who reads one 
or more of the responsible newspapers, who is 
broadly aware of the great forces that are moving 
in the world, will agree with the President’s stir- 
ring words at the inaugural :? 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the 
globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the Communists 
may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but be- 
cause it is right. If a free society cannot help the many 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 


But unfortunately there are many of our fellow 
citizens who read little but the comic strips or 
sports pages, many who find the world scene dis- 
quieting and therefore prefer to ignore it. And 
if one diligently ignores the world it is easy 
enough to rationalize a policy of doing nothing. 

I am sure you are familiar with the current 
cliches: Foreign assistance programs amount to 
pouring money down a rathole. Americans can 
no longer afford to squander funds in such an 
improvident manner; we are no longer as strong 
as we thought we were. We have balance-of-pay- 


* For text, see BuLLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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ments problems and we ought to be spending our 
money at home. 

Such counsels of defeat do not truly represent 
American opinion. We, as a nation, have prided 
ourselves on our realism and on our ability to face 
hard facts. And the mid-20th century is no time 
for us to become pharisees who prefer to walk on 
the other side of the street—particularly when, as 
in this case, the other side of the street is a cliff. 

Perhaps, after all, much of the responsibility 
lies with us in the Government, who must explain 
the problem with more lucidity. But some of the 
difficulty arises from the fact that our whole assist- 
ance program has grown up in a rather haphazard 
manner in response to immediate needs rather than 
in accordance with a well-articulated philosophy. 
After all, none of us, I think, fully foresaw the 
speed with which the whole structure of colonial 
arrangements would come tumbling down or, in 
the immediate postwar period, fully understood 
the magnitude or urgency of the task which lay 
before us. 


History of-U.S. Aid Programs 


We have been in the business of aiding under- 
developed areas for about 12 years. I date the 
beginning with Mr. Truman’s point 4 proposals in 
1949. The Marshall plan, which was then at mid- 
program, was a quite different matter. 

I mention this point because there has been some 
confusion about it. The problem we faced when 
we undertook the Marshall plan was far simpler 
than the problem we face today. What we at- 
tempted to do through the Marshall plan was to 
provide the marginal resources that would enable 
the nations of Western Europe to rebuild their 
shattered economies. Our contribution of aid, 
while large in absolute figures, was only about 13 
percent of the total investment which those na- 
tions themselves were able to mobilize. 

I say that this task was relatively simple for we 
were dealing with nations which are some of the 
most advanced and sophisticated in the world, 
nations with developed industrial traditions, great 
reservoirs of skills and know-how, populations 
used to industrial discipline, strong and, for the 
most part, stable governments and governmental 
institutions, et cetera. In other words, all we had 
to do was to provide the necessary margin of 
resources and they could do the job themselves. 
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But when Mr. Truman first announced the point 
4 program in his inaugural address in 1949, we 
embarked upon a wholly new kind of undertak- 
ing—the endeavor to increase the standard of 
living for peoples who in many instances had little 
education, no experience in self-government, in- 
adequate institutions, meager technological skills, 
and no understanding of the kind of discipline re- 
quired of an industrial society. ‘The point 4 pro- 
gram itself was extremely limited in scope. It 
was based on a narrow concept of technical assist- 
ance, and all that Mr. Truman asked of the Con- 
gress in the way of the first year’s appropriation 
was $50 million. 

The emphasis of our assistance effort was very 
largely changed after the Korean war, when Sec- 
retary Dulles began to forge a chain of military 
alliances around the periphery of Communist 
power. In his mind, economic aid was essential 
to the construction of his alliance system. It 
served first as an incentive to countries to join 
our side or to let us put bases on their territory. 
It served, secondly, as a means of helping those 
countries to meet the additional burden imposed 
on their economies by the maintenance of sub- 
stantial bodies of armed forces. The very title of 
the program, “Mutual Security,” indicates this 
new conception. 

It was not until 1957, with the coming into be- 
ing of the Development Loan Fund, that we began 
to forge for ourselves a modern philosophy of 
economic development based on a better under- 
standing of the forces of change at work in the 
world. 

This philosophy recognized that many of the 
newly developing countries were reluctant to be- 
come committed in the cold-war struggle just as 
the United States had fought shy of commitments 


in the struggles of the great powers during the - 


early days of our national existence. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that we should not limit our 
assistance merely to those nations which were pre- 
pared to enter into alliance with us. If we could 
provide them with the means by which they could 
help themselves to build strong and stable econ- 
omies, they could then use their energies construc- 
tively. And a nation busily engaged in improving 
its economic lot and in building stable institutions 
would not be easily swept into the Communist 
orbit. 
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The New Foreign Aid Program 

This is the philosophy that has guided us in 
rethinking and recasting our whole foreign assist- 
ance program. The new program, the product of 
this concentrated exercise, was foreshadowed in 
the President’s foreign assistance message last 
month.* It is expected that it will be submitted 
to Congress in 3 weeks or so. 

I shall not describe to you tonight the manner 
in which we have sought to design the new pro- 
gram, both in content and administration, to make 
it responsive to the new philosophy to which I 
have referred. Certain points, however, deserve 
at least brief mention. 

In the President’s message, you will recall, he 
proposed that the various agencies now admin- 
istering separate aspects of foreign assistance be 
consolidated to form a single agency headed by a 
Director responsible to the Secretary of State. By 
strengthening the field missions and by redesign- 
ing the staff services in Washington, we hope to 
place much greater emphasis on the long-range 
planning which is essential to an effective use of 
resources in a recipient country. In the past 
most of our development funds have been used to 
finance specific projects not always related to a 
total country development plan. But in our new 
program we intend to put a much greater em- 
phasis on nation-building, on the financing of eco- 
nomic development plans which provide for the 
phased development of a nation’s resources. 

In order for this effort to be effective, the Presi- 
dent proposes to ask Congress for a loan fund out 
of which moneys could be committed over a period 
of 5 years. By having the authority to commit 
funds beyond the annual appropriation cycle, the 
effectiveness of the whole effort should be enor- 
mously increased. 

I cannot put too much emphasis on the need for 
such a fund. No nation can plan its development 
over a period of years unless it has some assurance 
of the level of resources that will be available to 
it. Moreover, the ability to commit funds in ad- 
vance will enable the United States to impose 
much sterner criteria. It will enable us to insist 
that recipient nations pursue certain necessary 
lines of economic and fiscal policy if they are to re- 
ceive the funds promised for succeeding years. 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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At the same time, governments of developing na- 
tions will find it easier to impose stern conditions 
on their own people if they can hold out the prom- 
ise of a reward in the form of future assistance. 

The ability to commit funds in advance is, 
therefore, essential to an efficient aid program. 
Our experience has clearly demonstrated this. 
The limitation of assistance commitments to the 
annual appropriation cycle has resulted in the 
expenditure of millions of dollars that might 
otherwise have been saved. 


Steps Toward a Cooperative Effort 


If Congress approves the new program, the 
United States should be able to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But it cannot—nor should it—attempt by 
itself to undertake the whole burden of assistance 
that is required. The task of assisting the under- 
developed countries is not for us alone; it is a 
common task for all the economically advanced 
countries of the free world. Within the past 2 
months we have taken major steps to transform 
this task into a cooperative effort. 

The instrument for bringing about this coopera- 
tion is the DAG, the Development Assistance 
Group, which has been established in Paris and 
which 10 nations, including the United States and 
Canada, have so far joined. As you may know, the 
United States has recently become a party to a 
treaty which will create a major new organiza- 
tion known as the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (the OECD). 
When this new organization comes into existence, 
not later than next fall, the Development As- 
sistance Group will become the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD. 

Three weeks ago I attended a meeting of the 
Development Assistance Group in London which 
adopted two resolutions of major importance.‘ 
Those resolutions expressed the agreement of the 
member nations that the development task was a 
common task to which each nation should con- 
tribute in accordance with its ability. In addition, 
the resolutions provided for the appointment of 
a full-time chairman of the DAG to be nominated 
by the United States Government. Steps have al- 


*Ibid., Apr. 17, 1961, p. 553. 
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ready been taken, through the DAG, to assure, for 
the first time, that the member nations will have 
information on a current basis as to the assistance 
being provided by each member nation to each 
recipient country. This information will pro- 
vide the basis for a much greater cooperative 
effort. 

Since the chairman of DAG will be informed 
of the plans of each member government, he will 
be able to arrange for cooperation of other mem- 
ber governments. Let us assume, for example, 
that the chairman is informed that the United 
States proposes to finance a cement plant and a 
hydroelectric installation in country A. Both of 
those projects are provided for in a 5-year plan 
which country A has developed. The DAG chair- 
man may then approach the governments of the 
other member countries, suggesting that each un- 
dertake to finance additional projects within coun- 
try A’s plan. 

It is not intended that the DAG itself will ad- 
minister aid programs. But, by serving as a 
clearinghouse for information and by providing 
facilities for systematically suggesting projects to 
member governments, it should bring about a 
much more effective mobilization of the total re- 
sources of the industrialized world than has here- 
tofore been the case. 

In addition, through DAG we should be able 
to assure a fairer sharing of the burden of pro- 
viding assistance among the economically ad- 
vanced nations. It is difficult to work out any 
precise formula for burden-sharing, although 
this is one of the tasks assigned to the chairman of 
DAG. Not only is it hard to develop an adequate 
measure of a country’s ability, but it is not easy 
to compare types of aid which are different in 
quality. 

How, for example, can one compare 5-year com- 
mercial credits with 50-year loans? How can one 
compare the sale of surplus wheat to be paid for 
with local currencies with the outright grant of 
assistance funds? 

I do not expect, therefore, that we shall ever 
arrive at a precise formula for burden-sharing 
that will be intellectually satisfying to everyone. 
I do think that we may develop some general prin- 
ciples and even some rough measures that will be 
useful to us. In a very general way we have 
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suggested, as you may have heard, that the total 
foreign assistance effort of the industrialized coun- 
tries should aggregate about 1 percent of their 
total gross national product. This does not mean, 
however, that the effort of any one country should 
be 1 percent of its GNP. Account must be taken 
of such factors as the principle that rich nations 
should bear proportionately a greater burden than 
poor nations or that some countries bear a larger 
burden of other types of common effort—such as 
the common defense. 

But the 1 percent figure may nonetheless be use- 
ful, for it does suggest that the burden need not 
be too inordinately heavy for any of us. After 
all, does anyone question that the devotion of 1 
percent of our gross national product is too high 
a price to pay to help the less developed nations of 
the world attain growth and stability in this time 
of turbulence and danger? 


Problems of Nation-Building 


We have learned a great deal in the past few 
years about the problems of nation-building and 
the means whereby we can assist the emerging 
countries to develop their resources, both human 
and material. But I do not think that we have 
yet learned nearly enough. Certainly, in de- 
scribing for you some of the measures which the 
new administration is planning to take, I am not 
suggesting that we have found all the answers, 
and it would be highly presumptuous of me to 
pretend that in this speech I can give you what 
our GI’s used to call “the approved solution.” 

We are confident, however, that the task upon 
which we are embarked is by no means a fruitless 
one. If we are sufficiently resolute in our purpose 
and diligent in our efforts, then, during the next 
decade, countries representing a total population 
in excess of one-half billion people can be helped 
over the hump. By strenuous exertions on the 
home front and with substantial outside help, 
they should achieve the necessary momentum to 
bring them to the goal of self-sustaining growth. 

If we can achieve this, we shall have refuted an 
essential element in Mr. Khrushchev’s credo. De- 
scribing his recent interview with Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Mr. Walter Lippmann has written: 


. of the talk which dealt with the revolutionary 
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movement among small nations. Mr. Khrushchev spoke 
specifically of three of them—Laos, Cuba and Iran. But 
for him these three are merely examples of what he re- 
gards as a worldwide and historic revolutionary move- 
ment—akin to the change from feudalism to capitalism— 
which is surely destined to bring the old colonial countries 
into the Communist orbit. I could detect no doubt or 
reservation in his mind that this will surely happen, that 
there is no alternative, that while he will help this mani- 
fest destiny and while we will oppose it, the destiny 
would be realized no matter what either of us did. 

In reading these lines with my breakfast coffee 
the other morning I was struck by the thought that 
the old dialectic had become a kind of Communist 
kismet. But we Americans, being free men, have 
never been historical determinists, and I think that 
President Kennedy spoke eloquently for people 
far beyond the borders of the United States when 
he addressed these comments to Mr. Khrushchev: ° 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you should recognize that 
free peoples in all parts of the world do not accept the 
claim of historic inevitability for the Communist revolu- 
tion. What your government believes is its own business ; 
what it does in the world is the world’s business. The 
great revolution in the history of man, past, present and 
future, is the revolution of those determined to be free. 

The history of the past two decades has borne 
out the President’s words. In their national revo- 
lutions the new statesmen of the new nations with 
very few exceptions have looked to the American 
Revolution—to Jefferson not Djzherjinsky, to 
James Madison and not Karl Marx. For it was 
indeed we Americans who fired the shot heard 
round the world. If today it comes back in louder 
and louder echoes (and sometimes in ricochets), 
most of the new nations are still singing our song. 
They are closer to Lincoln than Lenin. 

It is our duty and our destiny at this critical 
point in history to lend the new nations a helping 
hand—and in so doing to bring about a world of 
far greater security both for ourselves and for 
others. This is a task becoming to our future and 
worthy of our past, for, after all, we ourselves 
were a new nation not too many years ago and we 
can quite properly repeat the words of a poet who 
was not Mr. Eliot: 

“Al things fall and are built again, 

And those that build them again are gay.” 


° Ibid., May 8, 1961, p. 661. 
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U.S. and Germany Agree on Partial 
Settlement of Postwar Debt to U.S. 


Press release 258 dated April 25 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In an exchange of notes on April 25, 1961, 
at Bonn, the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany agreed that the claim of the United 
States of America against the Federal Republic 
of Germany arising from postwar economic as- 
sistance extended to Germany will be partially 
settled on April 28, 1961, through payment 
amounting to $587 million by the Deutsche 
Bundesbank. At the request of the United States, 
part of this payment will be made initially in 
deutsche marks to be available for conversion into 
dollars through the foreign exchange market. 

The agreement for settlement of this indebted- 
ness, signed at London on February 27, 1953, 
provided for payment to the United States of 
$1 billion with interest over a period of 35 years. 
Semiannual payments of interest beginning July 
1, 1953, and of principal installments beginning 
July 1, 1958, have been made by the Federal Re- 
public under this agreement as they became due. 

On March 31, 1959, the Federal Republic also 
made an advance payment of $150 million on its 
indebtedness to the United States for postwar 
economic assistance. These advance payments are 
permitted under the terms of the agreement. 

After the payment amounting to $587 million 
is made on April 28, 1961, there will remain a 
principal amount of $200,370,547.79 still owing 
to the United States under the agreement. The 
arrangement set forth in the exchange of notes 
dated April 25, 1961, provides, in conformity 
with the former arrangement, for payment of 
interest on the remaining principal at the rate of 
24% percent per annum, payable semiannually, 
from July 1, 1961, through July 1, 1965, and semi- 
annual payments of both principal and interest 
from January 1, 1966, through July 1, 1987. 

The U.S. note was signed by Ambassador Walter 
C. Dowling and the German note by State Secre- 
tary Dr. H. van Scherpenberg. 





1 For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 373. 
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TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 
Aprit 25, 1961 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to refer to your 
Excellency’s note of April 25, 1961, which, in 
agreed translation, reads as follows: 


Mr. AmpBassapor: I have the honor to inform your 
Excellency that the Deutsche Bundesbank, in concur- 
rence with the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, is prepared to purchase a partial amount of 
$587 million of the remaining outstanding claim of the 
United States of America, based on the Agreement for 
the settlement of the claims of the United States of 
America resulting from postwar economic assistance 
(other than surplus property) to Germany, dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, in conjunction with the exchange of notes 
signed in Bonn on March 20, 1959° (hereinafter called 
the “Agreement”). In view of this plan of the Bundes- 
bank, the Federal Government is prepared to make the 
following Agreement with the Government of the United 
States of America: 

1. The Government of the United States of America 
agrees to the purchase of a partial amount of $587 
million of the claim of the United States of America 
arising from the “Agreement” against payment of the 
equivalent of $587 million. 

2. The purchase of the claim shall be effected on April 
28, 1961. As soon as the Deutsche Bundesbank pays 
the equivalent of $587 million to the United States of 
America, the Government of the United States will 
assign to the Deutsche Bundesbank a partial amount of 
$587 million of the claim of the United States of 
America against the Federal Republic of Germany result- 
ing from the “Agreement”. 

8. The principal amount of $200,370,547.79 and in- 
terest thereon still owed to the United States of America 
under the “Agreement” together with interest ac- 
cruing on the sum of $587 million being paid hereunder, 
from January 1, 1961 to April 28, 1961, will be paid by 
the Federal Republic of Germany to the United States 
of America in accordance with the attached amortiza- 
tion schedule. 

4. The details of the procedure to be applied in im- 
plementing the purchase of the claim by the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, including the establishment for a limited 
time of a Deutsche Mark account at the Bundesbank 
in the name of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
as fiscal agent for the United States, will be agreed 
between the Deutsche Bundesbank and the Export-Im- 
port Bank. Both Governments will cooperate in this 
operation as necessary. 

I have the honor to suggest that if the Government of 
the United States of America agrees with the above 
proposals, this note and the corresponding reply of your 
Excellency to it should be regarded as an Agreement be- 
tween our two Governments to enter into force on the 
day of the receipt of your reply. 


I have the honor to inform your Excellency that 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 13, 1959, p. 516. 
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the Government of the United States of America 
accepts the foregoing proposals and accordingly 
agrees that your Excellency’s note and this reply 
shall constitute an Agreement between the two 
Governments, 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Watter C. Dow1ine 


Department Publishes Documentary 
History of Potsdam Conference 


Press release 241 dated April 21, for release May 6 


The Department of State released on May 6 a 
two-volume documentary compilation on the Pots- 
dam Conference of 1945. These volumes, sub- 
titled The Conference of Berlin (The Potsdam 
Conference), 1945, form a part of the series en- 
titled Foreign Relations of the United States, 
which began a century ago with a volume for 
1861. The U.S. Government is the first of the 
participating governments to issue a detailed 
documentary history of the Potsdam Conference. 

The first of the two volumes is devoted ex- 
clusively to pre-Conference papers dealing with 
the background of the Conference, while volume 
II contains the United States minutes of the Con- 
ference, Conference documents (including an 
annotated text of the Protocol of Proceedings), 
and supplementary papers. The volumes contain 
not only papers from the files of the Department 
of State but also relevant information from the 
files of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Depart- 
ment of the Army and from the private papers 
of various officials who were present at Potsdam, 
including President Truman, Secretary of State 
Byrnes, Secretary of War Stimson, and Polish 
Deputy Prime Minister Mikolajezyk. The vol- 
umes also contain maps, photographs, and 
facsimiles. 

The volumes deal with a wide range of subject 
matter, since the conferees were discussing prob- 
lems of occupation, reconstruction, and peace- 
making in Europe, on the one hand, and problems 
of prosecuting the war against Japan, on the 
other. Among European questions, problems re- 
lating to Germany, Poland, Austria, and the 
Balkans contribute most of the bulk of the docu- 
mentation. There are also included papers re- 
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lating to China, Iran, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, 
Tangier, and Turkey. 

The two volumes of Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Conference of Berlin (The 
Potsdam Conference), 1945, may be purchased 
separately from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The price for volume I (cxxviii, 
1088 pp., 1 map) is $6 (buckram). The price for 
volume II (clxxvi, 1645 pp., 5 maps, 8 photo- 
graphs, 2 facsimiles) is $6.50 (buckram). 


World Trade Week, 1961 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS a fundamental aim of United States policy is 
the development of an international economic environ- 
ment that will foster the material well-being and political 
independence of all free peoples ; and 

WHEREAS an effective United States commercial policy 
in support of this aim requires a vigorous domestic econ- 
omy, an expanding international commerce, and an equi- 
librium in our international payments; and 

Wuereas American business is being challenged in a 
highly competitive international economy to strive with 
greater vigor to develop expanding opportunities for the 
sale of American products in foreign markets: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Joun F. Kennepy, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning May 21, 1961, as World Trade Week; and I 
request the appropriate officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the State and local governments to cooperate 
in the observance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, as well as the people of the United 
States generally, to observe World Trade Week with 
gatherings, discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other 
appropriate activities designed to promote continuing 
awareness of the importance of world trade to our econ- 
omy and to our relations with other nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 22d day of 

April in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[sEAL] dred and sixty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eighty-fifth. 


By the President: 
DEAN RUvSK, 
Secretary of State. 


*No. 3408; 26 Fed. Reg. 3555. 
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ANZUS OCE 
TREATY 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY (15 NATIONS) RIO TREATY ANZUS (Australia-New PHILIPPINE TREA 


A treaty signed April 4, 1949, by which 
“the parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all; and... each of 
them .. . will assist the .. . attacked by 
taking forthwith, individually and in 
concert with the other Parties, such 
action as it deems necessary including 
the use of armed force .. .” 


1 UNITED STATES § LUXEMBOURG 


2 CANADA 10 PORTUGAL 

3 ICELAND 11 FRANCE 

4 NORWAY 12 ITALY 

5 UNITED KINGDOM 13 GREECE 

6 NETHERLANDS 14 TURKEY 

7 DENMARK 15 FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
8 BELGIUM OF GERMANY 
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(21 NATIONS) 


A treaty signed September 2, 1947, which 
provides that an armed attack against 
any American State “shall be considered 
as an attack against all the American 
States and... each one... undertakes 
to assist in meeting the attack .. .” 


1 ONITED STATES 22 EL SALVADOR 29 PERU 


16 MEXICO 23 NICARAGUA 30 BRAZIL 

17 CUBA 24 COSTA RICA 31 BOLIVIA 

18 HAITI 25 PANAMA =. 32: PARAGUAY 

19 DOMINICAN 26 COLOMBIA 33 CHILE 
REPUBLIC 27 VENEZUELA 34 ARGENTINA 

20 HONDURAS = 28 ECUADOR 35 ‘URUGUAY 


21 GUATEMALA 


Zealand—United States) 
TREATY 
(3 NATIONS) 


A treaty signed Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, whereby each 
of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in 
the Pacific Area on any of 
the Parties would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 


1 UNITED STATES 
36 NEW ZEALAND 
37 AUSTRALIA 


(BILATERAL) 


A treaty fsigned 

30, 1951,fby whi 
parties lcognize 
an armed attack 
Pacific Adta on ej 
the Parties would | 
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act “to meet the cx 
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with its constit: 
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1 UNITED STATS 
38 PHILIPPINES 
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HILIPPINE TREATY 
LATERAL) 


treaty signed August 
, at ft which the 
ities Tecognize “that 
1 armed attack in the 
scific Adta on either of 
e Parties would be dan- 
rous to its own peace 
id safety” and each 
ty agrees that it will 
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1 UNITED STATES 
38 PHILIPPINES 





JAPANESE TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed January 19, 
ow each party 


constitutional ao 
processes.” 
replaced the security treaty 


signed September &, 1951, 
1 UNITED STATES 
39 JAPAN 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
(South Korea) TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed October 
1, 1953, whereby each 
party “recognizes that an 
armed attack in the Pa- 
cific area on either of the 
Parties ... would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety” and that each 
Party “would act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 


1 UNITED STATES 
40 REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 
(8 NATIONS) 


A treaty signed Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, whereby each 
Party “recognizes that 
aggression by means of 
armed attack in the 
treaty @rea against any of 
the Parties ... would en- 
danger its own peace and 
safety” and each will “in 
that event act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 


1 UNITED STATES 
5 UNITED KINGDOM 
11 FRANCE 
36 NEW ZEALAND 
37 AUSTRALIA 
38 PHILIPPINES 
41 THAILAND 
42 PAKISTAN 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(Formosa) TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed Decem- 
ber 2, 1954, whereby each 
of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in 
the West Pacific Area di- 
rected against the terri- 
tories of either of the 
Parties would be danger- 
ous to its own peace and 
safety,” and that each 
“would act to meet the 
common danger in ac- 
cordance with its consti- 
tutional processes.” The 
territory of the Republic 
of China is defined as 
“Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Pescadores.” 


1 UNITED STATES 


43 REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(FORMOSA) 








President and Greek Prime Minister 
Discuss Problems of Mutual Interest 


The Prime Minister of Greece, Constantine 
Caramanlis, made an official visit to the United 
States, April 17-24, at the invitation of President 
Kennedy. Following is an exchange of wel- 
coming remarks between Secretary Rusk and Mr. 
Caramanlis on April 17, an exchange of toasts be- 
tween the President and the Prime Minister at a 
state luncheon at the White House on that day, an 
address by the Prime Minister before the House of 
Representatives on April 18, the text of a joint 
communique issued at the close of his Washington 
visit on April 20, and a list of the members of his 


official party. 


EXCHANGE OF WELCOMING REMARKS 


Press release 229 dated April 17 
Secretary Rusk 

Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Caramanlis, I am 
delighted to have the honor to welcome you to 
Washington on behalf of the President and the 
American people. We have looked forward to 
this opportunity to meet you and to establish 
warm and cordial ties between your Government 
and this administration. Your visit, which is the 
first official visit of a Greek Prime Minister since 
the war, demonstrates the close and friendly re- 
lations existing between our two countries. I am 
sure that during your visit here you will be im- 
pressed by the high regard which the American 
people hold for the people of Greece. 

Our country owes much to yours. Many of our 
most cherished concepts are a heritage from 
Greece. Americans and Greeks remain united 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and in 
the United Nations in their devotion to freedom, 
peace, and justice, at home and throughout the 
world. 

The American people have followed with satis- 
faction the remarkable progress made by Greece 
in recent years. We are proud to have been as- 
sociated with the Greek people in their great effort 


*The Department of State announced on Apr. 14 (press 
release 218) and Apr. 19 (press release 238) that the 
Prime Minister and members of his party would depart 
from Washington on Apr. 20 for a visit to New York 
City and would leave for Paris on Apr. 24. 
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to rehabilitate and develop the Greek economy. 
As true friends and allies we wish you well as you 
continue these achievements in the future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is a privilege to have 
this opportunity on behalf of the President and 
the people of the United States to wish you a 
warm welcome and a pleasant sojourn in our 
country. 


Prime Minister Caramanlis 

To the American nation, friend and ally, I ex- 
tend the warm greetings of Greece. 

I am happy because President Kennedy’s cour- 
teous invitation gives me the opportunity of inter- 
preting to you the feelings of gratitude, esteem, 
and admiration of the Greek people toward the 
United States of America. A common faith in 
the same ideals and common sacrifices for their 
survival create between our two countries strong 
bonds. The Greeks don’t forget that the United 
States’ interest in their country began with the 
revival of modern Greece and continued in recent 
years in the form of aid and Allied support to 
their country. 

This exactly shows that the Americans recall 
that under the Acropolis was born democracy and 
that the Greek nation held upright the banner of 
liberty and human dignity and always paid for 
it the price of supreme sacrifice. 

Today this same flag has been taken in their 
sturdy hands by the Americans. This inspires 
confidence and stirs the hopes of all free people, 
wherever they are, under whatever conditions 
they live. 

I feel certain that with God’s help America will 
pursue her way toward prosperity and progress 
and will prove equal to the expectations of her 
friends as well as to her historic mission. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS 


White House press release dated April 17 
President Kennedy 

Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Caramanlis, ladies and 
gentlemen: It is a great pleasure for me to wel- 
come you to the shores of the United States once 
again. Someone once said everyone is either an 
Athenian or a Spartan. In any case, we are all 
Greeks in the great sense of recognizing the well- 
spring from which all of our efforts began. 
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I am sure that sometimes the Greeks get tired 
of hearing about ancient history, because they are 
concerned with making history today. But we 
look to ancient Greece for inspiration, and we look 
to modern Greece for comradeship. 

And it is a source of pleasure to me today, as 
President, to welcome them, and also to recall that 
I was a Member of Congress in 1947 when Presi- 
dent Truman put forward the Truman doctrine. 
Congressman Halleck, who is now Minority 
Leader of the House, was then, I believe, Majority 
Whip, and the Majority Leader at that time was 
Congressman Martin—one of the few occasions 
when Mr. Rayburn was not the Speaker—but they 
did indicate their strong support. While there 
were some questions in dispute in the 80th Con- 
gress, that was not one of them. But the immedi- 
ate support which President Truman as the Presi- 
dent received from Members of Congress on both 
sides— Republican and Democratic—indicates our 
awareness of the vital role that Greece has to play 
in the life of Europe, our common obligation to 
Greece, and our common hope for the future. 

So that I must say—on a day in which I believe 
we celebrate the birthday of the Foreign Min- 
ister—this first luncheon we have had at the White 
House where ladies have been permitted to be pres- 
ent, attended by distinguished citizens of my own 
country, many of whom are of Greek extraction 
and all of whom are great citizens of this country 
and have been greatly interested in furthering 
good relations between the United States and 
Greece, it is a great pleasure to welcome you both 
here, and I ask you all to rise and drink with me a 
toast to the King of Greece. 


Prime Minister Caramanlis 


Mr. President, I am particularly happy of the 
opportunity offered me by your courteous invita- 
tion to be with you today. My assistants and my- 
self consider that this invitation is a manifestation 
of the interest borne by the United States to 
Greece, to its people, and to its problems. I wish 
to assure you that the Greek nation deeply appre- 
ciates this interest and has for your great country 
feelings of admiration and confidence. 

We Greeks often forget the evil that many, at 
times, have done to us. But we never forget those 
friends who helped us in difficult times and 
granted us their effective support. For this reason 
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we gratefully remember the Truman doctrine and 
the practical interest subsequently displayed by 
the United States for preserving Greek independ- 
ence and developing our economy. 

We know that our friends do not forget Greece’s 
contribution in the creation of those spiritual and 
moral values which are the heritage of modern 
civilization. They do not forget, either, the sac- 
rifices undergone by the Greek nation through 
thousands of years in the defense of freedom and 
justice. 

Even in the most recent past, at the conclusion 
of a war at the price of immense sacrifice to Greece, 
the Greeks were confronted with a dire and bloody 
3-year struggle, when international communism 
launched its attack for the enslavement of their 
country. This struggle was won, thanks to Allied 
assistance and the valuable American aid, with 
Greek blood only. 

Mr. President, Greece lies at one of the most 
sensitive areas of the world and has felt the conse- 
quences of international upheavals, even when she 
has not been their center. More than any other 
country she needs peace, because in addition to the 
scarcity of her natural resources she was subjected 
to the heaviest destruction as a result of repeated 
enemy aggressions. 

Greece is following a sincere policy toward all, 
a policy based on the faithful observance of the 
charter of the United Nations and honest fulfill- 
ment of international obligations. She believes 
that international legality is the best way to secure 
the maintenance of peace and at the same time the 
safeguard of freedom. 

Mr. President, now, as the elected leader of the 
American people, you assume the responsibility 
of governing this great country and dealing with 
the tremendous problems emanating from the pres- 
ent international situation. In this high mission 
the hopes of all free men are turned to you, with 
confidence and with optimism. 

In coping with present-day difficulties Greece 
will be found steady on the side of her NATO 
allies, contributing to their endeavors for peace, 
for freedom, and for justice. True to her history 
Greece always stands guard vigilantly of those 
political, moral, and spiritual values in which she 
believes. 

I raise my glass to you, Mr. President, to Mrs. 
Kennedy, and to the prosperity of the American 
nation. 
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ADDRESS TO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES? 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I thank you warmly for the courteous 
words you used to introduce me to the Members 
of the House of Representatives. I am aware of 
the honor bestowed upon me, and I am glad the 
opportunity is offered to me to interpret to all of 
you the feelings of affection, admiration, and grati- 
tude that Greeks feel towards your great country. 
I experience a particular emotion to realize that 
from this same rostrum, about 140 years ago, 
echoed warm pro-Greek utterances, of a galaxy 
of prominent Representatives, such as Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, and others 
who spontaneously extended their moral support 
to the Greek nation in the throes of its fight to 
regain independence. 

As an expression of the democratic faith, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, which 
draw power from the free will of freemen, are 
institutions honored not only in your country, but 
also in all the free world at large. And this be- 
cause American democracy has been the one which, 
for the first time in history, carried out in actual 
practice the ideal of democratic solidarity. When 
the American Congress approved the Truman doc- 
trine and, subsequently, the Marshall plan, a 
historic turn was taking place, which decided the 
fate of democracy all over the world. Each one 
of you, gentlemen, at that time, through his vote, 
recognized that the fight for freedom is indivisible, 
and that it would not be enough to safeguard 
democracy in your country, but it should have to 
be defended in all those countries whose peoples 
believed in it. 

A prominent Greek author once said : “Free are 
not the men who enjoy liberty, but those who 
bestow liberty upon others.” 

We Greeks, not only as friends but also as your 
fellow fighters in the frontline for the defense of 
democracy, feel deep satisfaction and admiration 
that the American Nation should respond to this 
lofty expression of freedom. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated April 20 
During his visit in Washington, April 17-20, 
the Greek Prime Minister and the President of the 


* Reprinted from the Congressional Record of Apr. 18, 
1961, p. 5791. 
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United States held cordial and friendly talks upon 
subjects of mutual interest. The same atmosphere 
characterized the talks of the Prime Minister with 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and other members of the Cabinet and personali- 
ties of the United States administration. 

The Greek Prime Minister expressed his thanks 
for President Kennedy’s invitation to visit the 
United States officially and for the generous hos- 
pitality accorded to him and his party. 

With regard to the relationship between the two 
countries it was agreed that it is based upon solid 
and sincere friendship, mutual confidence and 
loyalty to common ideals and the common purpose 
of maintaining peace and safeguarding liberty 
and justice. It was agreed that cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in the political, economic 
and cultural fields should be broadened. It was 
also agreed that Greek-American ties, which have 
been steeled in common struggles, should be fur- 
ther tightened in the face of common dangers. 

The Greek Prime Minister reviewed the prob- 
lems in which Greece is vitally interested. These 
problems, which include the difficult tasks facing 
the Greek people in achieving economic develop- 
ment and in raising the standard of living, met 
with the wholehearted interest of United States 
officials. Mr. Caramanlis expressed the grateful 
appreciation of the Greek people for United States 
aid in the past and for the determination of the 
United States to continue to support the efforts of 
Greece in carrying out its programs of economic 
development. 

The Americans expressed admiration for the 
stability and progress prevailing in Greece and 
recognized that these are invaluable assets for the 
free world. 

Special attention was devoted to common de- 
fense problems within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The need to 
strengthen the defense of the Atlantic community 
was recognized, as well as the importance of pro- 
moting solidarity and the fulfillment by each mem- 
ber of its obligations. 

In this connection the situation in the Balkans, 
and other areas of immediate interest for Greece, 
were given particular attention because of their 
importance in the maintenance of international 
stability and peace. It was agreed that the two 
governments would continue to consult closely with 
each other regarding developments in these areas 
and elsewhere. 
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Wastes, 


It was recognized that progress toward world 
security and peace would be advanced greatly 
by reliable, controlled international disarmament 
agreements and by agreed procedures for the 
maintenance of peace and the settlement of dis- 
putes in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. To uphold those prin- 
ciples, determination was expressed to strengthen 
the United Nations Organization. 

The emergence of the new African states was 
welcomed by both sides. Both countries recog- 
nized their responsibility to assist those new states 
in their growth and development. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on April 14 
(press release 218) that the following would ac- 
company Mr. Caramanlis during his visit to the 
United States: 


Mrs. Caramanlis 

Evanghelos Averoff-Tossizza, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Christian X. Palamas, Director General of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 

Mrs. Palamas 

Alexis 8S. Liatis, Ambassador of Greece 

Mrs. Liatis 

Leonidas Papagos, Director of American and United 
Nations Affairs, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

John Zacharakis, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 

John G. Gregoriades, Diplomatic Secretary 

Constantine Goustis, Economic Adviser to the Prime 
Minister, Ministry of Coordination 

George Cavounidis, Director, Press Department, Office of 
the Prime Minister 


United States and India Resume 
Aviation Consultations 
Press release 251 dated April 24 


Delegations from the United States and India 
will begin civil aviation consultations at Wash- 
ington on April 24. These discussions are a con- 
tinuation of the consultations which ended in New 
Delhi on October 19, 1960." 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1960, p. 734. 
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The chairman of the U.S. delegation will be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs Edwin M. Martin. The chairman of the 
Indian delegation will be M. M. Philip, Secretary, 
Department of Communications and Civil Avia- 
tion, Ministry of Transport and Communications. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


The U.S. Government and the Future of International 
Medical Research. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Organizations of 
Senate Government Operations Committee. Appendix 
on oversea medical research and assistance, exhibits 
from nonofficial sources, and indexes to parts II and 
III. 490 pp. 

Extension of Mexican Farm Labor Program. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, and 
Manpower of the House Agriculture Committee. March 
6-17, 1961. 370 pp. 

Amend Title I of Public Law 480. Hearing before the 
House Agriculture Committee. March 15, 1961. 36 pp. 

Inter-American Programs for 1961: Denial of 1962 Budget 
Information. Hearings before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. March 20, 
1961. 354 pp. 

Sale of Surplus Agricultural Commodities for Foreign 
Currencies. Hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. March 
24,1961. 37 pp. 

Report on Audit of the Development Loan Fund, Fiscal 
Year 1960. Letter from the Comptroller General of the 
United States transmitting his report. H. Doc. 126 
March 28, 1961. 61 pp. 

Recommendations and Conventions Adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Its Forty-fourth Session 
at Geneva. Letter from Assistant Secretary of State 
Brooks Hays transmitting texts of certain recommenda- 
tions and convention adopted by the International 
Labor Conference, June 1960. H. Doc. 132. April 10, 
1961. 16 pp. 

Report of the Fourth Meeting of the Canada—United 
States Interparliamentary Group, Ottawa and Quebec 
City, Canada, February 22-26, 1961. Report submitted 
by Cornelius E. Gallagher, chairman of the House dele- 
gation. H. Rept. 224. April 13, 1961. 15 pp. 

Inter-American Social and Economic Cooperation Pro- 
gram and the Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilita- 
tion Program. Report to accompany H.R. 6518. H. 
Rept. 254. April 20, 1961. 3 pp. 

Authorizing Documentation of Vessels Sold or Trans- 
ferred Abroad. Report to accompany 8S. 881. S. Rept. 
179. April 20, 1961. 5 pp. 

Continuation of Mexican Farm Labor Program. Report 
to accompany H.R. 2010. H. Rept. 274. April 24, 1961. 
10 pp. 

Informal Entries of Imported Merchandise. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 3668. H. Rept. 308. April 26, 1961. 


2 pp. 
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William H. Seward as Secretary of State 


by Richard 8. Patterson 
Historical Office, Department of State 


AY 16, 1961, marks the 160th anniversary 
MM the birth of a notable American lawyer 

and statesman. Born in the village of 
Florida in southern New York State in the year 
1801, this man became the ranking Cabinet officer 
under Presidents Lincoln and Johnson, was chief 
adviser on foreign affairs throughout the Civil 
War and for 4 years thereafter, and occupied the 
office of Secretary of State of the United States for 
a longer period than anyone else except Cordell 
Hull. This man, who has been rated by various 
American scholars as second only to John Quincy 
Adams among the great Secretaries of State, was 
William Henry Seward. 

Educated at local schools and at Union College, 
from which he graduated in 1820, Seward was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1822, began the practice of law 
in 1823, and soon afterward became interested in 
politics. Combining an independent mind with a 
convivial temperament, determination with adapt- 
ability, and idealism with practicality, Seward 
won success in both law and public affairs. He 
served as a member of the State Senate, 1830-34; 
as Governor of New York, 1838-42; and as Sen- 
ator from New York, 1849-61. In 1860 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

On March 5, 1861, in his 60th year, Seward re- 
ceived a commission as Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Cabinet, and he entered upon the 
duties of that office the next day. Although wholly 
without experience in international affairs, Sew- 
ard possessed a statesmanlike grasp of the issues 
of the time. Moreover, he was a shrewd politician, 
accustomed to dealing with other politicians— 
which is not the worst preparation for the practice 
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of diplomacy. Seward’s large experience in pub- 
lic life, his wide acquaintance with public officials, 
his knowledge of men and affairs, his influence 
within the Government, his reputation through- 
out the country, and his genius of political wisdom, 
all marked him as a man of destiny in a crucial 
time. In taking office as Secretary of State, Sew- 
ard felt and accepted the great challenge of his 
life. 

At the beginning of his term Seward made some 
serious blunders. Between March 6 and April 12, 
1861, when Fort Sumter was fired on, his actions 
and recommendations did him no credit. But he 
had the vital ability to learn and to grow. He was 
soon dealing with the great problems and the mo- 
mentous issues of the war with consummate skill 
and judgment. Understanding that American 
foreign policy must be in tune with American pub- 
lic opinion, he drafted many state papers with the 
dual objective of accomplishing a specific purpose 
abroad and bolstering morale at home. It was he 
who began publication of the series of annual vol- 
umes of diplomatic correspondence now known as 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 

Throughout the war period Seward proved 
himself repeatedly a deft, resourceful, courageous 
diplomat. Among his first and most important 
tasks was that of preventing the great nations of 
Europe from recognizing the independence of the 
Confederacy or intervening on its behalf. This 
he accomplished by making it clear beyond ques- 
tion that the United States would fight until the 
Union was restored. By a simple use of protocol 
he forestalled an offer of mediation or peace by 
compromise that might have been damaging to 
the Union cause. In the case of the 7rent, which 
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presented perhaps the most taxing diplomatic 
problem of the war, he displayed outstanding in- 
genuity. Obliged to yield to the demands of 
Great Britain in the face of extreme popular ex- 
citement, he managed nevertheless to place the 
case on a basis both flattering to American pride 
and ostensibly defensive of vital American in- 
terests. 

Maintaining sound perspective on the issue of 
slavery in its relationship to European opinion, 
he advised waiting to proclaim emancipation 
until after a Union victory; and subsequently he 
lost no opportunity to characterize the war as one 
“between freedom and human bondage.” He 
adroitiy defended a broad interpretation of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage, and he protested 
vigorously against the building of Confederate 
privateers in British ports. Through Minister 
Charles Francis Adams in London he pressed the 
British Government into holding the Laird rams, 
which might have turned the tide of the war to 
the Confederacy; and his protests regarding the 
Alabama provided a solid legal basis for later 
monetary claims. 

Nowhere, however, was Seward more skillful 
than in his handling of the situation arising from 
the French intervention and the establishment of 
Maximilian’s empire in Mexico. This interven- 
tion, which extended through and after the war 
period, provided the most serious challenge ever 
offered to the Monroe Doctrine. Seward’s diplo- 
macy in this context gave that doctrine—although 
he never mentioned it by name—a tremendous 
resurgence of vitality. 

After the war Seward’s support of President 
Johnson in the struggle over the method to be 
employed in reconstructing the Southern States 
cost him popularity and influence, both of which 
were dear to him; but the passing years have 
demonstrated the wisdom of his long-range view. 
Likewise, the years have confirmed the clarity of 
his foresight in seeking to acquire the Danish 
West Indies and Hawaii. And time has more 
than proved that his negotiation of the treaty of 
1867 with Russia for the purchase of Alaska 
was a great diplomatic achievement. 

All in all, Seward’s conduct of the office of 
Secretary of State through 8 years of war and 
reconstruction merits high commendation. Again 
and again he demonstrated his mastery of the fine 
art of diplomacy. Seward’s greatness, however, 
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lies over and beyond his technical skill. It lies 
in his devotion of his unique abilities to the 
realization of lofty ideals and a broad vision— 
ideals of human freedom, justice for all, and an 
effective democratic process, and a vision of peace- 
ful prosperity, hemispheric integrity, and a 
boundless American destiny. 

The reproduction on the preceding page is from 
a portrait by Mathew B. Brady in the Depart- 
ment’s collection of oil paintings of the former 
Secretaries of State. The original portrait, based 
on a photograph taken about 1861, was purchased 
by the Department from the Civil War photog- 
rapher in 1878 for the sum of $250. 


United States and Africa: 
A Common Tradition 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs 


It is indeed an honor to join in celebrating 
Patriots’ Day here in historic Lexington. Pa- 
triots’ Day is dear to the hearts of all Americans, 
but it is more than that. The events of 1775 fore- 
shadowed the enlargement of freedom in the 
greater world. Thus it is altogether fitting that 
you, as the descendants of those embattled Yankee 
farmers, should have invited here today these dis- 
tinguished representatives of the modern inde- 
pendent African states. 

When our forebears went on to achieve national 
independence and to secure individual liberty, the 
gain was not ours alone. It was but a first step in 
the march of freedom, which so many other na- 
tions came to join. Now, in our era, the great 
movement continues. 

There have been losses in the ranks of freedom, 
as in Hungary, which we deeply mourn. These 
we shall not forget, for freedom is indivisible and 
its repression anywhere obliges all who hold free- 
dom dear to count the loss as their own. Yet our 
faith in freedom is constantly renewed, and never 
more than in the recent experience of the African 
peoples, so many of whom have now come to en- 
joy the full individuality and dignity of nation- 
hood. 


1 Address made at ceremonies celebrating Patriots’ Day 
at Lexington, Mass., on Apr. 19 (press release 237). 
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tara tt das attests 


President Kennedy only 4 days ago reaffirmed 
our dedication to freedom when he joined in a cele- 
bration of Africa Freedom Day.? He took oc- 
casion there to remind us of the famous exchange 
between Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Paine, 
which began with Franklin saying, “Where free- 
dom lives, there is my home.” To which Paine 
replied, “Where freedom is not, there is my home.” 
From such sources, as from the fields of Lexington 
and Concord, came the spirit which framed our 
Declaration of Independence. As I believe my 
African friends will agree, this is a text also for 
our times, It is a living document, and a docu- 
ment to live up to. 

In the landscape of American history, April 
19, 1775, stands as a great divide. On the far side 
one sees the struggle of a colonial people groping 
to search out and express a national identity and 
to frame new principles of human rights and 
democratic expression. On the near side one 
views the even more severe test of a newly inde- 
pendent people attempting, through the applica- 
tion of these principles, to construct and maintain 
living political institutions. The events that took 
place at Lexington and Concord stand midway 
between the first uncertain impulse toward self- 
government in the American Colonies and the 
eventual formation of a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

As our own history suggests, a nation does not 
become free simply through an act of dissociation 
or political declaration. Such acts are only the 
beginning. There remain the difficult tasks of 
making independence secure, of responding to the 
people’s needs and aspirations, of erecting durable 
and workable political institutions. Looking back 
to its own beginnings the United States can well 
appreciate the desires and dilemmas that beset the 
new nations of Africa. President Kennedy spoke 
to this point recently * in recalling the counsel of- 
fered by George Washington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the young Republic. 


This is not to say that the lessons of our own 


early history can be applied broadside today in 
Africa. Nor do we presume to have developed 
perfect institutions which we must therefore seek 
to export. From my own observations in Africa 
the peoples there will give expression, as they build 


* BULLETIN of May 1, 1961, p. 638. 
* Ibid. 
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their societies, to their own traditions and per- 
sonalities. Yet both we and they are bound to- 
gether in a common commitment to freedom. 

There is, indeed, a quite different historical set- 
ting in Africa today than was true for us at the 
end of the 18th century. At the time of the 
American Revolution, empires were still expand- 
ing. Today, after the proofs of our own Revolu- 
tion have borne fruit in the spread of civil rights 
in colonialist countries, the great Western empires 
are retiring at a pace unprecedented in history. 
I am not here detracting from the major role 
played by African and Asian leaders. Quite the 
contrary. I think that many of these leaders, to- 
gether with the representatives of former colonial 
powers, have shown rare wisdom in achieving a 
constructive transition to self-government, avoid- 
ing the scourge of violent separation of which our 
6-year war of independence is but one example. 
Thus the old colonial era is drawing to a close in 
a great flowering of freedom, made all the more 
vivid by its contrast to the simultaneous develop- 
ment in recent years of a new imperialism, a new 
ideology which disdains the human values we are 
here to celebrate, 

In another sense Africa cannot await the ver- 
dict of history as did the United States. Our Na- 
tion was permitted to develop in isolation. Com- 
munications and transportation in the 18th and 
19th centuries prevented foreign powers from 
exercising a determining influence on that de- 
liberate growth. In an ever-shrinking and inter- 
dependent world the new nations of today cannot 
afferd the luxury of a lengthy adolescence. They 
must be able to respond to the expectations of 
their peoples and assume full responsibilities of 
mature government almost from the start. The 
price of failure may be the loss of those very 
values for which independence opened the way. 

What then is the proper view of America’s 
interest in Africa? I think no better text is avail- 
able than the words of President Kennedy him- 
self : ¢ 

We want an Africa which is made up of a community 
of stable and independent governments . . . where men 
are given the opportunity to choose their own national 


course free from the dictates or coercion of any other 
country. 


‘From an address made by Senator John F. Kennedy 


before the National Council of Women, Inc., at New York, 
N.Y., on Oct. 12, 1960. 
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In translating this interest into effective action 
there are some things that the American people 
should more clearly understand about Africa. 

First, Americans must become better acquainted 
with Africa and its very new and very unique 
problems. We cannot take for granted the future 
of freedom in Africa. This is a time of great ex- 
pectations in Africa, and we are inevitably 
brought into these fresh hopes. A continent is 
opening up to development, but, as was the case 
with us in earlier times, a significant investment 
from outside is necessary to progress. 

There are needs for immediate assistance—to 
education, to health, to agriculture. And there 
are needs which can best be met through long- 
term commitments to national economic develop- 
ment, as envisioned in President Kennedy’s new 
foreign aid proposals. Having talked with many 
African leaders I can assure you that what is ex- 
pected of us in the way of assistance is not so 
much a question of large sums of money as it is 
of timely and consistent help. The new African 
leaders are in a race to keep abreast of the rising 
aspirations of their peoples for a more abundant 
life and the full realization of human dignity. As 
they know our traditional attitudes in these mat- 
ters, so they turn to us—and so, I trust, will we 
respond in keeping with our fortunate position in 
the world and with a due regard to our common 
humanity, to peace, and to international stability. 

I have spoken of human dignity, and here I look 
not only to Africa. Perhaps I should say that 
Africa looks to us, and very intently, to see how 
we are progressing in resolving racial inequities 
in America. I am afraid that no apologies suffice 
for acts of race discrimination which some of our 
African visitors have suffered. They are ugly acts 
unworthy of our Nation, just as similar acts affect- 
ing our own citizenry are ugly and unworthy. 
But if we cannot be satisfied in this respect, we 
can, I think, be encouraged that our Government’s 
policy is unequivocally directed to ending this 
social blight and that our people are making and 
will continue to make progress toward this goal. 

Another question in African minds has had to 
do with the American attitude toward the still-de- 
pendent territories in Africa. It has been said of 
us that, because we share in a great defensive al- 
liance with European powers, we have therefore as 


*For text of the President’s message to Congress on 
foreign aid, see BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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a rule taken the side of the colonialists in Africa. 
While we cherish these great friendships, this 
charge is, in all fairness, something less than a 
true reading, and I could point to a good many 
examples, among which most memorably is Suez. 
We may have erred, in African eyes, on one or 
another issue, and we may again. But let me state 
clearly our firm intentions: First, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment intends to consider African questions on 
their own merits. Second, in the case of the de- 
pendent territories, we are prepared to support our 
conviction that just and democratic solutions, 
based on the exercise of the right to self-deter- 
mination by all the inhabitants, must be achieved. 
We are, finally, unalterably opposed to the apart- 
heid policy of the Union of South Africa. 

We state these policies in candor, not to one side 
or faction alone but to all men. We commend 
them especially to men of good will who, often 
from differing positions, are endeavoring to wrest 
from historical processes the full promise of the 
human brotherhood. 

If there is an omen for us in this cherished an- 
niversary of Patriots’ Day, it is to recognize that 
now as mM 1775 all history is charged with the dy- 
namism of man’s craving for freedom. This is the 
mighty force from which we have drawn our 
independence as nations and our precepts of indi- 
vidual human rights. And it is to preserve free- 
dom that people and nations have made their most 
heroic sacrifices and framed their noblest 
compacts. 

Let us therefore reaffirm to one another today 
our attachment to the cause of freedom, in Africa 
as in America, and together in the world. 


Campaign Launched in U.S. To Erase 
Race Incidents Involving Diplomats 


Press release 267 dated April 27 


The Department of State on April 27 launched 
an interstate campaign to erase the dangers of 
racial incidents involving foreign diplomats. 

Representative of 17 States met for 3 hours 
with State Department, Justice Department, and 
White House officials to explore ways in which 
they might cooperate to prevent incidents arising 
from policies of racial segregation in hotels, res- 
taurants, and other public places. 

The meeting was a followup to letters that Pres- 
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ident Kennedy wrote to seven Governors in the 
Washington area last week, asking that State of- 
ficials provide leadership in clearing up a situation 
that is embarrassing to the United States and a 
handicap in its conduct of foreign policy. 

The President asked Angier Biddle Duke, Chief 
of Protocol, to call the broader meeting as part of 
the administration’s overall desire for the advance- 
ment of civil rights in the United States. Fred 
Dutton and Frank Reeves, Special Assistants to 
the President ; G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs; Carl T. 
Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs; and Pedro A. Sanjuan, Assistant 
to the Chief of Protocol, each pointed out reasons 
why there is an urgent need for leadership by 
State officials in this area. 

Administration spokesmen emphasized that, 
while they are interested in the short-range prob- 
lem of assuring foreign visitors that they will face 
no affront to their racial dignity, the administra- 
tion wants to achieve a long-term solution by com- 
pletely erasing racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion in American public life. 

The Governors’ representatives, including sev- 
eral from the Deep South, agreed to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in a continuing ef- 
fort to meet this problem. They offered specific 
suggestions as to ways in which their States and 
the cities therein might organize to see that proper 
courtesies are extended to foreign visitors. 

The conference decided that each Governor 
would appoint a representative to maintain liai- 
son between his State and the Department of 
State. 

Representatives of the various States agreed to 
confer with their Governors and other State au- 
thorities in order to obtain support for proposals 
to alleviate and eliminate the difficulties which 
have arisen when foreign diplomats travel outside 
Washington. Proposals from each State are to be 
submitted to the Chief of Protocol before June 14. 

The group will meet again on June 14, when all 
proposals will be examined with a view to imple- 
mentation. Progressmade during these two meet- 
ings will be brought to the attention of the U.S. 
Governors Conference to be held in Hawaii next 
June. 

Gov. John B. Swainson of Michigan attended 
the meeting as an observer, as did Burke Marshall, 
Assistant United States Attorney General. 

Representatives of the States included: Ala- 
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bama, Robert Bradley, legal adviser; California, 
Thomas Benforf; Delaware, Charles L. Ferry, 
Jr., judge of the Superior Court; Florida, Tom 
Adams, secretary of state; /Jlinois, Richard Nel- 
son; Maryland, William C. Rogers; Michigan, 
Frederick B. Routh, Fair Employment Practices 
Committee; Vew Jersey, David M. Salz, assistant 
attorney general; New York, Berent Firele; 
North Carolina, H. L. Riddle, Jr.; Ohio, Maurice 
J. Connell, executive secretary to the Governor, 
and Miss Mildred Cunningham; Pennsylvania, 
Philip Collodner, special deputy attorney general, 
Elliott Shirk, executive director of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, and James Tri- 
marchi, secretary of the Commonwealth; South 
Carolina, Samuel Stillwell; Tennessee, Ramon 
Nelson, treasurer; 7’ewas, Glenn Garrett, director, 
Good Neighbor Commission; Virginia, Peyton B. 
Winfree, executive assistant to the Governor; 
West Virginia, Richard W. Kyle, assistant to the 
Governor. 


President Congratulates Sierra Leone 
on Independence; Embassy Set Up 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated April 26 
Aprit 26, 1961 


On the occasion of their independence, I wish 
to extend to the Government and people of Sierra 
Leone the heartiest congratulations and warmest 
wishes of the people of the United States. 

We in the United States have watched with 
sympathy and admiration the progress of the peo- 
ple of Sierra Leone toward this historic and wel- 
core event, which is the result of fruitful coopera- 
tion between the people of Sierra Leone and the 
Government and people of the United Kingdom. 
We are confident that this spirit of cooperation 
will inspire Sierra Leone’s future relationships 
with all who hold freedom dear. 

In expressing the best wishes of my country, 
I speak for a people who cherish individual liberty 
and independence, and who have made great sac- 
rifices so that these vital principles might endure. 
It is with special pleasure, therefore, that we wit- 
ness the assumption by this new nation of its sover- 
eign place in the world community. 

I am keenly conscious of the friendship which 
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has marked the relations of our two countries, and, 
for the future, all Americans stand ready to work 
with the people of Sierra Leone to reach the goals 
we all share of health, enlightenment and material 
well being. I am confident that in years to come 
our two countries will stand as one in safeguarding 
the greatest of all bonds between us, our common 
belief in a free and democratic way of life. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on April 
27 (press release 264) that the American consulate 
general at Freetown, Sierra Leone, was being ele- 
vated to an Embassy on that day, upon the at- 
tainment of independence of that former British 
colony. 

Herbert Reiner, a career Foreign Service officer, 
who has been consul and consul general at Free- 
town since September 1958, has been designated 
Chargé d’A ffaires. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Fisheries 


Declaration of understanding regarding the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (TIAS 
2089). Done at Washington April 24, 1961. Enters 
into force on the date on which all governments parties 
to the convention have become parties to the declara- 
tion. 

Signature: United States, April 24, 1961.” 


* With reservation as to acceptance. 
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Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.’ 

Accession deposited: Nigeria, April 11, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 31, 1956, as corrected and amended 
(TIAS 3725, 3864, 4074, 4144, 4183, 4239, 4311, 4639, and 
4644). Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro 
January 4 and April 18, 1961. Entered into force April 
18, 1961. 


Ecuador 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Quito April 3, 
1961. Entered into force April 3, 1961. 


Honduras 


Economic cooperation agreement. Signed at Tegucigalpa 
April 12, 1961. Enters into force on the date the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras notifies the United States that the 
agreement has been ratified. 


Iceland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understandings. Signed at Rey- 
kjavik April 7, 1961. Entered into force April 7, 1961. 


Norway 


Amendment to annex C of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2016), between 
the United States and Norway. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Oslo March 6 and 23, 1961. Entered into force 
March 23, 1961. 


Turkey 


Amendment to the agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy of June 10, 1955 (TIAS 
3320). Signed at Washington April 27, 1961. Enters 
into force on the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other written notification that 
it has complied with all statutory and constitutional 
requirements for entry into force. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of January 20, 1958, as supplemented and amended 
(TIAS 3981, 4056, 4132, 4160, and 4161). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Ankara March 29, 1961. Entered 
into force March 29, 1961. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During April 1961 
U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session(resumed March 7) 


U.N. Plenipotentiary Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities. 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Industrial a tr neagpege a 

NATO Petroleum Planning Committee . . ; 

GATT Article XXII:1 Consultations With France . 

U.N. Economie and Social Council: 31st Session . . 

"42 nears Committee on the Use of Food for Food-Deficient 

eoples 

IAEA Board of Governors: 21st Session . 

IMCO Assembly: 2d Session . 

IDB Board of Governors: 2d Meeting Lan 

GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading be et oes 

FAO Group on Cocoa: 4th Session . . 

ITU CCITT Special Study Group B, Study Group XI, and Study 
Group XIII. 

FAO Program Committee: 5th Session . 

ILO Regional Conference of American States Members: 7th Ses- 
sion. 

FAO Meeting on Dairy Problems in Latin America . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 16th Session . ‘ 

WMO Commission for Hydrological Sactecseteny: Ist Session . 

South Pacific Commission: 2d Technical Meeting on ia taal ° 

IMCO Council: 5th Session . , ae ae 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 4th Session . . ‘ 

Inter-American Commission of Women: Extraordinary Assembly : 

Inter-African Labor Conference: 7th Meeting . 

GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . 

re lomatic Conference on Maritime Law 

EC Economie Policy Committee. . 

ITU CCIR Study Group VI-A (Ionosphe rie Propag: ation) . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Committee on 
Illicit Traffic. 

ICAO Panel on Origin-and-Destination Statistics: 3d Meeting . 

FAO Ad Hoc Meeting on Jute . 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Commodity Trade: "Special Ww orking 
Party. 

ICEM Subcommittee on Budget and Finance: 3d Session . 

CENTO Ministerial Council: 9th Meeting. a 


In Session as of April 30, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests (resumed 
March 21). 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations . 

U.N. Committee on Information from 
Territories. 

U.N. ECOSOC Social Commission: 13th Session . 

ITU Administrative Council: 16th Session. , 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of Inte rnational Trade 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 16th Session 

5th ICAO Meeting on Personnel Licensing/Aviation Medicine . . 

U.N. Commission on Sovereignty Over Natural Wealth and 
Resources: 3d Session. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Party 
on Electronic Data-Processing Machines. 


Non-Self-Governi ng 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Apr. 27, 1961. 


International Atomic Energy Agenc 


New York 
Vienna 


New York 
Washington . 
Geneva . 
New York 
Rome 


Vienna . 
London ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro’ 
Geneva 

Accra 

Geneva 


Rome . 
Buenos Aires 


Sao Paulo 
Geneva : 
Washington . 
Nouméa 
London. 
London. 
Washington . 
Abidjan 
Geneva. 
Brussels 
Paris . 
Geneva 
Geneva. 


Paris . 
Rome : 
New York 


The Hague . 
Ankara. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. . 
New York 


New York 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 
New York 


tome 


Sept. 20, 1960— 
Apr. 22, 1961 
Mar. 2-Apr. 21 


Mar. 27—Apr. 21 
Apr. 4-7 

Apr. 4-8 

Apr. 4-28 

Apr. 5-12 


Apr. 5-14 
Apr. 5-14 
Apr. 10-14 
Apr. 10-14 
Apr. 10-19 
Apr. 10-19 


Apr. 10-21 
Apr. 10-21 


Apr. 11-20 
Apr. 11-28 
Apr. 12-25 
Apr. 13-26 
Apr. 14 (1 day) 
Apr. 14 (1 day) 
Apr. 17-21 
Apr. 17-26 
Apr. 17-28 
Apr. 17-30 
Apr. 18-19 
Apr. 18-20 
Apr. 18-21 


Apr. 18-28 
Apr. 19-25 
Apr. 24-28 


Apr. 24-29 
Apr. 27-29 


Oct. 31, 1958— 


Sept. 1, 1960- 
Apr. 17- 


Apr. 17- 
Apr. 22- 
Apr. 24- 
Apr. 24- 
Apr. 25- 
Apr. 25- 


Apr. 26- 


Following is a list of abbreviations: CCIR, Comité 
eonsultatif international des radio communications; C ITT, Comité consultatif international télégraphique et télé- 
pheseaes; CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and 
ocial Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; a 


ICAO, International Civil’ Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmen 


Committee for European yes Tbe, Inter-American Development Bank; ILO, International Labor rganization; 


IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; I 


U, International "Telecommunication Union; NATO, 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OEEC, Organization for European Economic Cooperation; U.N., United ‘Nations: 


WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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U.N. Seats Republic of Korea 
for Debate on Korean Item 


Following are statements made in Committee I 
(Political and Security) by Ambassadors Adlai 
E.. Stevenson and Charles W. Yost, US. Repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, during debate 
on the question of Korea, together with the text 
of a resolution adopted by the committee on 
April 12. 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR STEVENSON 


Statement of April 10 
U.S. delegation press release 3685 


Mr. Chairman, I presume that the first subject 
is the one that was prematurely raised by the dele- 
gate of the Soviet Union about seating a repre- 
sentative of north Korea at this meeting. 

The United States delegation has submitted a 
draft resolution ' at 9 o’clock this morning to in- 
vite the representative of the Republic of Korea 
to participate, without the right to vote, of course, 
in the discussion of the Korean question. The 
Republic of Korea, I remind you, was established 
in 1948 under United Nations auspices through 
free elections observed by a United Nations com- 
mission. The General Assembly, in its resolution 
of December 12, 1948, certified that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea was lawful, was, 
to quote the report, “based on elections which 
were a valid expression of the free will of the 
electorate ... and... is the only such Govern- 
ment in Korea.” 

The Republic of Korea, moreover, has stated 
its support for the United Nations and for the 
United Nations principles on unification of the 
country, which is the supreme desire of all 
Korean people. The Republic of Korea has been 
repeatedly recognized in the General Assembly 
as fully qualified for membership in the United 
Nations. In short, the Republic of Korea is now 
and has been since its birth in close association 
with the United Nations. 

The north Korean regime to which the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Soviet Union re- 
ferred, however, has consistently rejected the 
United Nations. It was set up after United 


*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 268. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 760. 
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Nations representatives had been refused admis- 


sion to the area under its control. It has been 
recognized by only a few governments. Its un- 
provoked attack on the Republic of Korea in 1950 
was the occasion of the first collective action by 
the United Nations to repel aggression. The 
north Koreans have repeatedly denied the com- 
petence of the United Nations to deal with the 
Korean problem. The authorities in the northern 
part of Korea cannot claim to represent their 
people on the basis of free elections. The seating 
of a north Korean representative at a United 
Nations deliberation would not, therefore, be con- 
sistent with the attitude of that regime toward 
the United Nations. 

We firmly believe, therefore, that the committee 
should decisively approve the invitation to seat 
the representative of the Republic of Korea, a 
government based on the free vote of two-thirds 
of the Korean people, to participate in the dis- 
cussion of this committee. We will, for the 
reasons I have indicated, be obliged to oppose the 
Soviet proposal to hear a representative of north 
Korea.* 


Statement of April 11 
U.S. delegation press release 3688 


Yesterday I proposed that the Republic of Ko- 
rea, a child of the United Nations which the United 
Nations has defended from aggression, should 
have its representatives seated here to participate, 
without vote, in our discussion of the Korean ques- 
tion. In my innocence I must confess that I had 
no idea that such a conflict of opinion would ensue. 
I suspect most everything has been said on the 
subject, but I trust you will forgive me if I pro- 
long the debate a little longer. 

I have been very much surprised and confounded 
by some of the remarks I have heard here in the 
last day. A number of delegates have expressed 
their views on this question. While no one has 
opposed the seating of representatives of the Re- 
public of Korea, several delegates have argued 
that both parties to a dispute are entitled to be 
heard and that both the Republic of Korea and 
the north Korean regime should therefore partici- 
pate in this discussion. The view has been fre- 
quently expressed that it is only fair that both 
parties to the dispute be heard. Let us examine 
for a moment this plausible position which has so 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.270. 
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often been compared to a court hearing both 
parties to a controversy. 

I believe we should ask ourselves, as some of 
the delegates, including the distinguished delegate 
of the United Kingdom has just done, whether 
this case is comparable to a judicial proceeding or 
whether it will profit either the north Koreans 
or this body to have representatives of north Ko- 
rea seated here. 

The Republic of Korea is on record as support- 
ing United Nations principles for the unification 
of Korea. Its Government, freely elected, repre- 
sents two-thirds of the Korean people. This Gov- 
ernment has clearly and explicitly expressed its 
support of the United Nations and the United Na- 
tions resolutions on Korea, as indicated in the 
supplementary report of the United Nations Com- 
mission * and the Republic of Korea Government 
memorandum of March 15, 1961.5 

The north Korean regime, however, has repeat- 
edly rejected the United Nations. At a political 
conference held in Geneva in 1954 to wor’ out a 
basis for Korean unification, it and its supporters 
took this position and refused to consider any 
reasonable basis for achieving the unification of 
this unhappy land. As recently as March 6 of 
this year the north Korean government stated, 
“In the light of the principles of its Charter, the 
United Nations, from the start, has no authority 
or ground whatever to consider the Korean ques- 
tion one of the issues for postwar settlement. 
The placing of the Korean question on the United 
Nations agenda is illegal in itself.” This docu- 
ment also goes on to state that “the United Na- 
tions has long since lost even moral authority to 
have anything to do with the question of the uni- 
fication of Korea.” 

In short, the north Koreans have consistently 
refused to acknowledge that the United Nations 
is competent to take action with respect to the 
Korean question. Stated another way, north Ko- 
rea has denied that this body has any jurisdiction 
over the question of unification, and if they are 
invited to participate in this discussion they will 
simply deny that we have any right to discuss 
unification. 

Moreover, the north Koreans’ attitude toward 
the first collective security action under the 
United Nations Charter, as expressed in the same 


*U.N. doc. A/4466/Add. 1. 
*U.N. doc. A/C.1/835. 
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Communist Takeover in North Korea 
Analyzed in Department Study 


The Department of State announced on April 20 
(press release 239) that it had released on that 
day a study entitled North Korea: A Case Study 
in the Techniques of Takeover. This report rep- 
resents the findings of a State Department research 
mission which was sent to Korea to determine how 
the north Korean regime operated before the out- 
break of hostilities in June 1950. Its findings are 
based on information obtained from interrogations 
both of former officials and people who lived under 
the north Korean regime, extensive north Korean 
and Russian documents captured by the United 
Nations forces, and data previously available in 
Departmental files. 

Copies of this study, Department of State pub- 
lication 7118, may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 60 cents a copy. 











broadcast of March 6, read this way : “The United 
Nations has been reduced to a belligerent.” We 
must recall the north Korean regime, after having 
rejected all United Nations efforts at peaceful uni- 
fication over a period of over 2 years, launched a 
carefully prepared surprise attack at the very time 
when the regime was advancing peaceful-unifica- 
tion proposals similar to those it has recently put 
forward. This attack was repelled by the forces of 
16 United Nations members and the Republic of 
Korea, at enormous cost and with heavy loss of 
life. An armistice was signed in 1953, but no 
final settlement has yet been reached. The north 
Koreans, their attempted aggression repelled by 
the United Nations, now seek to brand this inter- 
national organization as a belligerent because it 
took action to maintain international peace and 
security in accordance with its charter and to 
protect a small country. 

Yesterday the distinguished delegate of Cyprus 
suggested that, before we decide on seating repre- 
sentatives of the north Korean regime as well as of 
the Republic of Korea, we should know “whether 
these two delegations would by that very act recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of this committee and of the 
General Assembly on the matter that concerns 
them, and whether by being seated here they give 
assurance by that fact that they will abide by the 
resolutions of this committee and of the General 
Assembly.” 
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I say to the members of this committee that the 
Republic of Korea, whose freely elected Govern- 
ment represents a majority of the Korean people, 
does so recognize the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee and of the General Assembly and that it will 
abide by the United Nations resolutions. And it 
is equally clear that the north Korean regime has 
repeatedly and specifically rejected the competence 
and authority of this body. 

The Korean people earnestly desire the peaceful 
unification of their nation in freedom and look to 
the United Nations as their best hope to that end. 
They are watching what we do here. So, I ven- 
ture to say, are all of tie world’s peoples, who 
surely do not make the mistake of calling the 
United Nations a belligerent but rather look to 
this body for the solution not only of the Korean 
problem but of all problems involving interna- 
tional peace and security. The United Nations 
and its principles offer our last best hope for prog- 
ress toward a world of peace and freedom—as we 
are so fond of saying. 

Therefore I am bound to say that, until north 
Korea has acknowledged the competence of the 
United Nations, it is useless to invite it to appear 
and participate in any discussion of unification. 

In conclusion I urge this committee not to in- 
vite the north Korean regime to participate in our 
discussion in view of its oft-stated position re- 
jecting United Nations competence and authority 
to deal with this question. If and when the north 
Korean regime clearly acknowledges the compe- 
tence and the authority of the United Nations to 
deal with this question and demonstrates its will- 
ingness to abide by United Nations resolutions 
for the peaceful unification of Korea in freedom, 
it would then be proper and useful, it would then 
be constructive, to reconsider the question of north 
Korean representation and participation because, 
after all, gentlemen, our objective is unification 
and not controversy and debate, and we wish that 
the regime in north Korea felt the same way. 

I would urge this committee to seat the repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Korea to participate 
in our discussion without the right to vote. 

{In a further intervention Ambassador Stevenson said :] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been misquoted by ex- 
perts but never by an expert as accomplished as 
Mr. [Valerian A.] Zorin [Soviet representative]. 
He says my views on this subject seemed to be un- 
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certain. Well, let me remove any doubt as to 
what I said and what my views are. 

I said that, when a party denies the jurisdiction 
of the court and, indeed, denounces the court as a 
lawbreaker, obviously it is useless for that party 
to appear in a dispute with someone who acknow]l- 
edges the competence of the court and agrees to 
abide by its decision. 

Now, maybe as a result of Mr. Zorin’s interest- 
ing speech, I should take encouragement. Maybe 
we should all find encouragement in what he has 
just said. I think Mr. Zorin is about to tell us 
that the north Koreans, like the south Koreans, 
acknowledge the competence and the authority of 
the United Nations in this matter. This would 
be very good news to those of us who want to see 
Korea unified and terminate the danger to peace 
and security of this divided country. 

In order to provide an opportunity for those of 
us who want to hear the north Korean position at 
the same time that we hear the south Korean 
position, I would therefore propose an amend- 
ment * to the amendment proposed by the dele- 
gate of Indonesia.” I would suggest that there be 
added to the conclusion of his amendment to my 
original proposal the following words: “provided 
that the latter (referring to north Korea) first 
unequivocally accepts the competence and the au- 
thority of the United Nations within the terms of 
the Charter to take action on the Korean ques- 
tion, as the Republic of Korea has already done.” 

I would request, if we are proceeding to a vote, 
that we have an opportunity to write up this pro- 
posed amendment and circulate it because it will 
be the first one considered in the order of 
presentation. 


Statement of April 12 
U.S. delegation press release 3690 


Let me take advantage of this opportunity to 
say to the distinguished delegate of the Soviet 
Union that we congratulate his great country for 
this remarkable scientific achievement that we 
have read about in the newspapers this morning.® 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.273. 

™The Indonesian amendment (A/C.1/L.272) read as 
follows: “After the words ‘Decides to invite a representa- 
tive of the Republic of Korea,’ insert the words ‘as well 
as a representative of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea’.” 

® For a statement and a message by President Kennedy, 


see BULLETIN of May 1, 1961, p. 639. 
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It opens a new and limitless vista for the future 
of earthbound man. Now that the Soviet scien- 
tists have put a man into space and brought him 
back alive, I hope that they will also help to bring 
the United Nations back alive. 

Yesterday the delegations of a number of coun- 
tries appeared eager to discuss the unification of 
Korea on terms that we consider unjust and 
unfair. Today when equal conditions are pro- 
posed they say that that is a serious business and 
should be postponed. This decision does not con- 
stitute on this matter a precedent for situations 
except those where a party has been dealt with as 
an aggressor before the United Nations—that is 
the only precedent involved. 

I must confess that I am distressed to hear such 
distinguished representatives to the United 
Nations say that north Korea should be invited 
because they want to hear both sides and believe 
in equality and justice, and then they deny equal- 
ity of treatment to both parts of Korea, especially 
when one has defied the United Nations and the 
other has complied. Let us, I say, not do an 
injustice to the innocent or an injury to the insti- 
tution to avoid an issue that presents conflicting 
views. 

I must beg your indulgence to talk for a moment 
on this proposition of postponement. As I have 
already stated, the United States believes the rec- 
ord on the Korean question clearly shows that the 
Republic of Korea is in fact the duly constituted 
representative of the majority of the people, recog- 
nized as such by this Organization, and, more- 
over, that the Government of the Republic has 
made it clear that it will abide by the actions of 
the United Nations on the Korean question. — 

In contrast, as I have also noted, the north 
Korean regime has attacked the Republic of 
Korea in an effort to solve the unification problem 
by force. And when it failed, thanks to the 
collective action of this Organization, the aggres- 
sors denied the authority of the United Nations 
and have refused to abide by its resolutions. 

How then can the representatives of the north 
Korean regime profit us or themselves by appear- 
ing here when they have denied our authority and 
rejected our recommendations? Indeed they 
have refused now and for many years past to even 
admit the United Nations representatives to the 
territory of north Korea. One could ask serious 
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questions as to the nature of a regime which takes 
such an attitude of defiance, of disdain, of con- 
tempt for this Organization. 

Nevertheless, as I attempted to say yesterday, 
we are prepared, especially for the benefit of those 
nations who have become members of this body 
since the bitter experience of 1950 to 1953, to 
admit representatives of the north Korean regime 
to state their position, provided they first accept 
the competence and authority of the United 
Nations to take action, as the Republic of Korea 
has already done. 

This proviso, I agree, is of profound importance, 
as has been mentioned here frequently this morn- 
ing and yesterday. The United Nations cannot 
effectively discharge its responsibilities for peace 
and for justice in this or on any question if groups 
can deny in advance the authority of this body 
and commit themselves in advance to reject its 


decisions. 
The nations of the world, in their search for 


ever wider areas of harmony and of agreement in 
international affairs, have agreed on the United 
Nations as their best hope for the solution of ques- 
tions which affect international peace and secu- 
rity. It seems to us supremely important to safe- 
guard the progress already made through the 
United Nations as the supreme forum for peace- 
ful settlement of such questions. 

The United Nations in opposing the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea acted fully in ac- 
cordance with the charter. Its armed forces, like 
the local policeman, present one element of the 
peacemaking machinery, as we know. Once the 
armistice was signed, the United Nations as a 
whole, like the local judge, constitutes another 
element in the peacemaking machinery. In this 
role it has a clear mandate to take action to settle 
this vexatious problem. Yet its competence and 
authority in both these roles are denied by north 
Korea. 

What are the consequences of permitting those 
who aggress and then deny the United Nations’ 
role in collective security action—of permitting 
them to participate in our debates? I believe that 
to do so would clearly undermine the basic prin- 
ciples of our charter. And if these vital principles 
are not maintained, what have we left? There 
are those of us here who can defend ourselves 
against aggression. But by what authority, if we 
accept a denial of the fundamental principle of 
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collective security, does this body render aid 
against aggression to those less adequately pre- 
pared to resist ? 

The United States does not want more debate, 
more controversy, more cold-war maneuvers over 
Korea. What we want are solutions of the situa- 
tions that divide and endanger us all over the 
world. To this end we have offered an amend- 
ment to the resolution on seating the Republic of 
Korea. We hope that the committee will not ad- 
journ, that it will not show any indecision or un- 
certainty about its attitude on such an important 
matter of principle and of practice, and that the 
resolution will be supported by all members of 
this committee who believe in justice and equality 
of treatment and want to preserve the authority 
and influence of the United Nations. 

Let me add a postscript. It seems to me that 
with so many dangers in the world it is a great 
pity for us to spend so much time in vain. I 
would urge therefore that we proceed to a vote on 
this preliminary matter and then get on with the 
substance, which should not take long. 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR YOST, APRIL 12 


First Statement 
U.S. delegation press release 3692 

The United States amendment to the Indonesian 
amendment has been criticized as creating a pre- 
cedent placing qualifications on participating in 
our debates. I believe this objection has been 
entirely answered by Ambassador Stevenson this 
morning and by the distinguished representative 
of Peru this afternoon. Not only is such an ap- 
proach dictated by the fact that north Korea has 
rejected United Nations authority, but it is also 
consistent with the charter itself, which is our real 
guide in such circumstances. The pertinent pro- 
visions of the charter have been cited and explained 
by the distinguished representative of Peru. In 
the light of the intent of these two articles [2(6) 
and 35(2)], the propriety of our proposal would 
seem to be clear. 

I wish to explain also at this time how the 
United States delegation will vote on the issues 
before us. We will, of course, vote for our amend- 
ment. If our amendment is adopted, we will vote 
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for the Indonesian amendment as modified. 
Otherwise, we will vote against it. We will also 
vote for the amended resolution as a whole. 

Finally, after the vote we suggest that the repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea should be seated 
and the attention of the north Korean authorities 
brought to the resolution. I suggest that, after 
we might hear any explanations of vote but before 
commencing the discussion of the substance of this 
question, the committee might then properly sus- 
pend further discussion of this item until Monday 
[April 17]. This would allow time for a reply 
from the north Korean authorities before the com- 
mittee proceeds further. 


Second Statement 
U.S. delegation press release 3693 

My delegation has voted for the resolution as 
amended. We did not wish to take up the time 
of the committee by a debate over language, but 
we do consider it important to point out that the 
application of the title given the north Korean 
regime in the resolution in no way affects its status 
nor do we recognize its authority. The United 
States will continue to give full support to the 
Republic of Korea as the only lawful government 
in Korea at the same time that it will continue 
to support the efforts of the United Nations for 
the unification of Korea in freedom. We never- 
theless look forward to the acceptance by the 
north Korean regime of the competence and au- 
thority of the United Nations to take action in 
the Korean question.® 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ” 


The First Committee 

Decides to invite a representative of the Republic of 
Korea as well as a representative of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, provided that the latter first 
unequivocally accepts the competence and authority of 
the United Nations within the terms of the Charter to 
take action on the Korean question, as has already been 


*For text of the reply from the north Korean regime, 
see U.N. doc. A/C.1/838. The committee took no action 
regarding seating a representative of north Korea. 

TN. doc. A/C.1/837 (L.268 as amended); adopted 
in Committee I on Apr. 12 by a vote of 59 to 14, with 23 
abstentions. 
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done by the Republic of Korea, to participate, without 
the right to vote, in the discussion of the Korean 
question.” 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography‘ 


General Assembly 


United Nations Commission on Permanent Sovereignty 
Over Natural Resources. The status of permanert 
sovereignty over natural wealth and resources. Re- 
vised study by the Secretariat. VolumeI. A/AC.97/5/ 
Rev.1. December 27, 1960. 315 pp. 

Letter of January 31 from the Belgian permanent repre- 
sentative addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly concerning Ruanda-Urundi. A/4690. Feb- 
ruary 1,1961. 4 pp. 

Note from the Advisory Committee on the Congo trans- 
mitting two messages from the Chairman of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission on the Congo. 
A/4696. February 18, 1961. 6 pp. 

Complaint by the Government of Cuba regarding the 
various plans of aggression and acts of intervention 
being executed by the United States against Cuba, con- 
stituting a manifest violation of its territorial integrity, 
sovereignty, and independence, and a clear threat to 
international peace and security. Letter dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1961, from the Cuban Minister for External 
Relations to the President of the General Assembly, 
A/4701, February 28, 1961, 14 pp.; letter dated March 
13, 1961, from the Cuban Minister for External Rela- 
tions to the President of the General Assembly, A/4708, 
March 14, 1961, 3 pp. 

United Nations operations in the Congo. Report of the 
Secretary-General on the 1961 cost estimates and financ- 
ing. A/4703. March 1, 1961. 22 p. 


11 Ambassador Stevenson speaking in plenary session on 
Apr. 21 (U.S. delegation press release 3710) stated that: 

“T should also like to say that I would face the inevi- 
tability of forgoing discussion of the Korean item like- 
wise with reluctance. But I am prepared to do so while 
deeply regretting that we have been unable to hear from 
the distinguished representatives of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea and from the distinguished Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Korea. Both of these gentle- 
men, I remind the committee, were invited to participate 
in our discussion of this question which evidently we will 
not have sufficient time to undertake, despite its impor- 
tance. Both of these gentlemen traveled half way around 
the world to be with us and have given us generously of 
their valuable time in placing themselves at the disposal 
of our committee. On behalf of the United States I 
deeply regret that circumstances have made it impossible 
for us to proceed with this item.” 

+ Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Disarmament and the situation with regard to the ful- 
fillment of General Assembly Resolution 1378 (XIV) 
of November 20, 1959, on the question of disarmament. 
Letter dated February 8, 1961, from the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union addressed 
to the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
New York, and circulated as a U.N. document at the 
request of the Soviet U.N. representative. A/4704. 
March 3, 1961. 3 pp. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on April 6 confirmed the following 
nominations: 

Parker T. Hart to be Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. (For biographic details, see White House 
press release dated March 22.) 

G. Frederick Reinhardt to be Ambassador to Italy. 
(For biographic details, see White House press release 
dated March 10.) 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite to be Ambassador to the Union 
of South Africa. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 232 dated April 17.) 

Raymond Telles to be Ambassador to Costa Rica. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
234 dated April 18.) 

Mrs. Jane Warner Dick to be the representative of the 
United States on the Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. (For bio- 
graphic details, see White House press release dated 
March 27.) 


The Senate on April 13 confirmed the following 
nomination : 


Graham A. Martin to be the representative of the 
United States to the 16th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 


The Senate on April 18 confirmed the following 
nominations: 


James Loeb to be Ambassador to Peru. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
252 dated April 24.) 

Thomas C. Mann to be Ambassador to Mexico. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
245 dated April 21.) 

Walter P. McConaughy to ve an Assistant Secretary 
of State. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 254 dated April 24.) 

Teodoro Moscoso to be Ambassador to Venezuela. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
263 dated April 27.) 
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Leon B. Poullada to be Ambassador to the Republic 
of Togo. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 256 dated April 25.) 

Phillips Talbot to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 242 dated April 21.) 

Robert F. Woodward to be Ambassador to Chile. 


Appointments 


W. Michael Blumenthal as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, effective April 3. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 185 dated 
April 3.) 

Mrs. Emil T. Chanlett as U.S. delegate to the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, effective April 17. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
228 dated April 17.) 

Tyler Thompson as Director General of the Foreign 
Service, effective April 24. (For biographic details, see 
Department of State press release 190 dated April 4.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


United States Military Advisory Group to the Republic 
of Korea. TIAS 4613. 3pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Korea, amending the agreement of Jan- 
uary 26, 1950. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul 
October 21, 1960. Entered into force October 21, 1960. 


United States Educational Foundation in Finland. TIAS 
4614. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Finland, amending the agreement of July 2, 1952, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Helsinki Novem- 
ber 14, 1960. Entered into force November 14, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4615. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, amending the agreement of November 13, 1959, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
November 8 and 9, 1960. Entered into force November 
9, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4616. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and In- 
donesia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Djakarta Novem- 
ber 5, 1960. Entered into force November 5, 1960. With 
exchange of notes. 
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Grant for Nuclear Research and Training Equipment and 
Materials. TIAS 4617. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul 
October 14 and November 18, 1960. Entered into force 
November 18, 1960. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4618. 
8 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Switzerland, amending the agreement of June 21, 1956, 
as amended—Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. En- 
tered into force December 1, 1960. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 24-30 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to April 24 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 218 of April 14, 
229 of April 17, 237 of April 19, 239 of April 20, and 
241 and 246 of April 21. 
No. Date Subject 
*248 4/24 Cultural exchange. 
*250 4/24 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 

251 4/24 Aviation consultations with India. 
*252 4/24 Loeb sworn in as Ambassador to Peru 
(biographic details). 

7253 4/24 Berle: Woman’s National Democratic 
. Club. 
*254 4/24 McConaughy sworn in as Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs 
(biographic details). 
4255 4/25 Ball: amending the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951. 
*256 4/25 Poullada sworn in as Ambassador to 
Togo (biographic details). 
4257 4/25 Chayes: convention for prevention of 
pollution of sea by oil. 
258 4/25 Agreement with Germany on partial 
settlement of German postwar debt. 
259 4/25 Rusk-Chyung: joint statement. 
4260 4/25 Rusk: departure for CENTO meeting. 
4261 4/26 Eleanor Dulles: “Africa—Hopes and 
Contradictions.” 
262 4/26 Bowles: Methodist National Convoca- 
tion on Christian Social Concerns. 
*263 4/27 Moscoso sworn in as Ambassador to 
Venezuela (biographic details). 
264 4/27 Post raised to embassy at Sierra Leone. 
4265 4/27 Rusk: arrival at CENTO meeting. 
266 4/27 Ball: “The Atlantic Community and 
the New Nations.” 
267 4/27 Campaign launched to erase race in- 
cidents involving foreign diplomats. 
*268 4/28 Strom designated FSI director (bio- 
graphic details). 
*269 4/28 Hays: “The South Looks Southward” 
(excerpts). 
4270 4/28 Ball: appropriation of funds for Latin 
American development program. 
*271 4/28 Cultural exchange (Canada). 





4272 4/28 Ball: “The New Frontier and the New 
Nations.” | 
4273 4/29 Cleveland: American Society of Inter- 


national Law (revised). | 


*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. United States and Africa: A Common 
Tradition (Williams) 


American Principles. United miles and Africa: A 
Common Tradition (Williams) . 


Aviation. United States and India Resume Aviation 
Consultations 5 


Communism. Communist Takeover in North Korea 
Analyzed in Department Study : 


Congress. Congressional Documents Relating to 
Foreign Policy . 
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terthwaite, Talbot, Telles, Woodward). . 

President Congratulates Sierra Leone on Independ- 
ence; Embassy Set Up . 

William H. Seward as Secretary 0 of State (Patter- 
son) . 

Economic Affairs 

U.S. and Germany Agree on Partial Settlement of 
Postwar Debt to U.S. (text of U.S. note) ‘ 

World Trade Week, 1961 (text of proclamation) 
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ings . 
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(map) 
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North Korea: 


a case study tn the 
techniques of takeover 


This 121-page report represents the findings of a State Depart- 
ment research mission sent to Korea on October 28, 1950, to con- 
duct a survey of the north Korean regime as it operated before 
the outbreak of hostilities on June 25, 1950. Its findings are 
based on information obtained from interrogations both of former 
officials and people who lived under the north Korean regime, 
extensive north Korean and Russian documents captured by the 
United Nations forces, and data previously available in Depart- 
mental files. 
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